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Just Published 
A Practical Course in Botany 


By E. F. ANpreEws, formerly Instructor in Botany, 
High School, Washington, Ga., and Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga: 


$1.25 


This textbook for secondary schools brings the study of 
botany into close touch with the practical business of life 
by emphasizing its relations with agriculture, economics 
and sanitation. The subject matter is arranged in the 
natural order of development, the seed, its germination 
and growth, being treated first, and this followed by the 
study of roots, the stem, buds and branches, the leaf, the 
flower, and the fruit. The two final chapters of the book 
are devoted to the relation of the plant to its surroundings, 
and to the consideration of a few typical cryptogams. 
Technical language is used only when demanded by sci- 
entific accuracy. The work does not require a complete 
laboratory equipment, and all the experiments can easily 
be performed by the pupils themselves. The suggestions 
for field work and practical questions are features that 
will prove exceptionally helpful both to teacher and pu- 
pil. The illustrations are frequent and accurate, and are 
Of great value in the elucidation of the text. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 
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Painter and Illustrator 


ERIC PAPE 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes, 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
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Cor, Mass, Ave. and Boylston St. 
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A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 


enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


The book 
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JUST ISSUED 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


A Three Volume Edition of 


Selections for Memorizing 


By Avery Warner Skinner, 
Inspector of Schools, Education Department of New York State. 


Not to know—and know well— every poem in these three attractive volumes is to miss much cf keauty ord much ef in- 


spiration. 


In addition to the poems for memorizing, there are poems which illuminate the study of history and, in Book Three, 
there are also some of the most wonderful poems in our language that are too long for the upil to memorize but are richly re- 


Munerative in their study. 


Book One,’’ 25 cents; ** Book Two,’”’ 30 cents; Book Three, ”’ 35 cents. Complete book, Price, 70 cenfs. 
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BRIGHAMW’S COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


is the book you have been looking for. Its dis- 
tinetly broad and practical treatment of the entire 
subject places it conspicuously above contemporary 
textbooks and insures its future as a standard. 

The student enters at once upon the study of 
wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, and coal, as the staples 
of industry, and gains inductively a knowledge of 
the underlying principles. of commercial geography. 

Part Il, which treats of the commercial geog- 
raphy of the United States, brings to the front the 
most significant features of our industries and com- 
merece. A chapter is devoted to the subject of 
water resources, the importance of which is for the 
first time recognized ina textbock. 

Part III deals briefly with the commercial geog- 
raphy of foreign countries. 


The work is fully illustrated’ with diagrams, 


maps, and photographs that are closely related to 
the text and of immense value in the course. 


GINN ax» COMPANY 


=| PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agee the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.” 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I oye 4 feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. " 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recomimend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th rtof the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. ‘ 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


November 23, 1915 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


BY LUELLA CLAY CARSON, 
Ph. D., President of Mills College, California 


A textbook for pupils and a handbook for 
everybody. The Handbook is used as a regu- 
lar textbook in the upper grammar grades 
and high schools, and is in great demand in 
editorial, professional, and business offices. 
List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 72 cents. 


A. L. Clark: Superintendent of Schools, Astoria, 

egon. “It is a book that every high school stu- 
dént, every teacher and every person who follows 
a literary line of work should possess. We shall 
require every student in our High School to use 
it as one of the regular books of the course.” 


F. G. Boughton, Department of Philosophy, 
McMinnville College, McMinnville: have already 
recommended it as a desk friend to my English stu- 
dents this term.”’ 


Charlotte M. Leavitt, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Washburn College, Topeka: “It seems to me a 
thoroughly admirable epitome, of the technicalities 
of writing. I shall probably put it into the hands 
of my newspaper Class.” 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of .— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration, It is oar wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances. 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rowing the subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a numberof the JouRNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will 
be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and aJD 
communications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Wrnsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JourNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 


BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES 


Inclubset three ormore, . - . . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions . $85.50 


Cash must accompany al/ orders when sent at ciub rates. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


Vol. LXXIV.—No. 20. 


REPORT ON BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN A. SULLIVAN, 
Chairman of Finance Commission. 


[No other city has had such a complete comparative 
study of the schools and their administration as has 
Boston at the hands of its finance committee, of which 
John A. Sullivan is chairman. The investigation was 
made at the request of the mayor, John F. Fitzgerald.] 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF BOSTON. 
The following table shows the changes in Bos- 
ton school committee from 1635 to the present 
time :— 


Number of 
° Members. 

1789-1822. - Selectmen and one from each ward 21 

1822-1835. Mayor, aldermen, and one from 

1835-1854. Mayor, president of’ common coun- 
cil, and two from each ward.... 26 

1855-1875. Mayor, president of common coun- 
cil, and six from each ward..... 74 to 116 

1876-1885. Mayor and twenty-four elected at 
1885-1905. Twenty-four elected at large...... 24 
1906. Five elected at 5 


Ir addition to the regular school committee there was 
a primary school committee from 1818 to 1854, with a 
membership varying from thirty-six to 196. 


Boston has tried a large variety of experiments 
in school administration. The large school com- 
mittee with local representation was twice tried, 
once with the primary school committee from 
1818 to 1854, when the membership reached 196, 
and once with the regular school committee, from 
1854 through 1875, when the membership reached 
116. 

TIME GIVEN TO BRANCHES. 

Complaints are sometimes heard of overwork, 
but the complainants should not forget the short- 
ness of the school year and the great length of the 
vacations. The schools were in session last year 
only 1824 days. ' 

The following table gives a fair view of the man- 
ner in which the-time in the elementary schools 
-is distributed between the different studies :— 


Throughout the course an attempt is made to 
develop habits of study. Of the time assigned in 
the eighth grade, at least 240 minutes a week are 
under the rules allowed to each pupil for inde- 
pendent study, in which he is neither assisted by 
nor interrupted by the teacher. For example, 
sixty minutes a week in each of the following 
studies: Arithmetic, reading and literature, spoken 
or written English, history and geography. The 
minimum amount of time for independent sttdy 
that is allowed is suggested in the following 
schedule :— 

Eighth grade, 240 minutes; seventh grade, 200 
minutes ; sixth grade, 150 minutes ; fifth grade, 150 
minutes ; fourth grade, 150 minutes. 

Certain subjects taught in the elementary 
schools are declared by critics to be mere “frills, 
fads, and fancies,” even sewing and cookery be- 
ing condemned by some as a waste of time. Of 
this charge Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks 
says :— 


“The elementary course also includes civics, © 


geography, drawing, science, manual training, 
cookery, sewing, and music. These subjects are 
not considered fundamental by many persons, and 
each at the time of its original introduction was 
opposed as a fad. These subjects’ have been in- 
cluded in the course of study because, in the minds 
of educators, training in how to think is an indis- 
pensable part of the life equipment of every pupil. 
The ability to, meet new conditions, to form con- 
clusions from new data, and to adapt. oneself to 
varying circumstances are essential requisites for 
success in our complicated modern life, and an 
education limited to habitual mental actions and 
immediately useful facts would fail to equip boys 
and girls for success in any but the lower levels, 


SUBJECTS AND EXERCISES AND THE NUMBER OF MINUTES A WEEK ASSIGNED TO EACH. 


GRADES. 


M 
VII. VIII. utes 
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100 95 90 90 90 9 90 735 
409.00 30 30 30 45 45 45 45 60 330 
Manual training or household science and arts........ Pe 30. 30 120 120 120 120 += 120 660 
= ens ex 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 480 
Opening 60 60 60 30 30 30 30 30 330 
60 90 90 80 80 80 80 80 640 
Physiology and hygiene. . ce 30 30 30 30 60 60 240 
vet ches 200 200 200 100 100 100 100) 1,100 
Reading and literature. 735 480 455 199 1909 165 150 195 2560 
Spoken and written English...............cseseseeees 230 24 245 305 3305 280 285 255 2150 

s 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 12,000 
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Modern conditions of living, especially in cities, 
have removed a large share of the opportunities 
outside of school to fill the life of the pupils with 
experiences of value on the judgment-forming 
side. The school has of necessity been compelled 
to make an effort to supply the deficiency. Sub- 
jects are but the tools with which to make a man, 
and while the tools should be selected with care, 
the quality of the product will depend more upon 
the skill of the workman teacher and how he uses 
‘the tools than upon the tools themselves. The 
question is one of proportion and time—what sub- 
ject to use each day and how much—and most dis- 
cussions of separate subjects, whether complaints 
that they receive too little time or objections be- 
cause they receive too much, miss the point at is- 
sue because they do not consider the whole prob- 
lem as centring around and being unified by the 
child to be instructed.” 


RETARDATION. 

The promotion of pupils according to their re- 
spective qualifications, and not by fixed rules at 
fixed dates, is a serious and difficult problem which 
has long disturbed educators. Bright, capable 
children have been held back by their less fortu- 
nate or less interested classmates. To meet this 
difficulty the regulations provide that promotions 
of individual pupils from grade to grade may be 
made at any time by the principal, with the ap- 
proval of the assistant superintendent in charge 
of a district; and whenever the work of one grade 
is finished by a class, the work of the next grade 
is to be taken up at once. But the difficulty does 
not stop here; the problem of the backward child 
is still to be solved. The backward child is not 
only a burden upon the teacher and the class, but 
he is a heavy charge financially to the schools, as 
he must be taught the same thing twice, thus 
doubling the expense. Last year a study of this 
subject was made in the elementary schools, and 1t 
was found that about 8,500 pupils, or ten per cent. 
of the registration, were “retarded,” that is, un- 
able to make the advance to the next grade. 


Illness (diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, surgery, 


Absence caused by truancy, neglect, home work.... 468 
Entered late in the school year.........-++.++++0- 650 
Came from other schools...........e.eeeeeeeeeeees 405 
Repeated change of schools.........+++.eeeeeeeees 181 
Came recently from foreign countries............. 381 
Promoted on trial at beginning of year............ 239 
Defective .. 241 
538 
Mentally deficient. 369 
Mentally immature (slow mental development)... . 2,803 
196 
Cigarette smokers. 14 

8,496 


The chief value of this report lies in the accom- 
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panying announcement by the school authorities 
of their intention to follow up these cases in the 
home through the district nurses in order that, as 


far as possible, any defect or impediment may be - 


remedied, and that each child may be helped to 
help himself to an education. 

It will undoubtedly be found that some of the 
538 cases described as “lazy” or of the 495 as “in- 
attentive” have undiscovered physical defects 
which may. be remedied. 


MiNORS’ LICENSES AND NEWSBOYS’ TRIAL 
BOARD. 

For many years licenses to minors to work as 
bootblacks or sell or expose for sale newspapers, 
fruits, and other articles in Boston were issued by 
the city hall authorities, and the school committee 
had no power of any kind in the matter. In 1898 
an inquiry was made, and it was found that of the 
1,489 holders of minors’ licenses, 967 were under 
fourteen years of age and 212 under ten years of 
age. There were 945 bootblacks and newsboys 
selling without a license. Very slight attempts 
were made by anybody to enforce the terms of the 
licenses issued. It was a poor way to teach re- 
spect for law when the city charged with the chil- 
dren’s education allowed many of them to violate 
without hindrance its-own law regulating these 
occupations. 

In 1902 the power to license minors under four- 
teen years of age was transferred to the school 
commitfee, with great advantage to the children 
and to the schools. In 1908 one of the truant offi- 
cers was made supervisor of licensed minors, and 
a careful oversight of the licenses has since been 
kept. 

To obtain the active co-operation of the news- 
boys themselves in enforcing the rules as to li- 


censes, a Newsboys’ Trial Board was established. 


last year, consisting of five members, two adults 
to be appointed annually by the school commit- 
tee, and three to be elected annually by the 
licensed newsboys from the number of newsboy 
captains. These captains are elected annually in 
each school or district having in attendance ten 
or more licensed newsboys, and it is their duty 
within their school or district to watch care- 
fully the conduct of licensed newsboys, and to re- 
port all violations of the terms of.a license. The 
Trial Board has jurisdiction over all newsboys at- 
tending the Boston public schools, and it is its 
duty to investigate, and make findings and recom- 
mendations to the school committee. The adult 
members serve gratuitously, but the newsboy 
judges and the clerk are paid fifty cents for their 
attendance at each of the official sessions of the 
board. 

This is a somewhat novel experiment, from 
which much good is expected. It has the tenta- 


tive approval and co-operation of the judge of the- 


juvenile court, who frequently suspends cases 


brought before him and, after referring them to. 


the trial board, accepts its findings. The machinery 


has not yet been fully perfected, some friction has- 


AContinued on page 551.) 
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EDUCATIONAL FUTURE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP, 
At Middlesex County [Mass.} Association. 


New England’s past was glorious and is secure, 
but her future is not to be made by our ancestors. 


A teacher who aims to make boys like their . 


grandfathers belongs in one or other of the insti- 
tutions at Waverley.* 

Historical tablets are eminently desirable for 
visitors to read admiringly, but woe to the New 
Englander who thinks more of what his grand- 
father did than of what he ought to do for his 
grandchildren. 

Any people who live on the fringe of a country 
or continent must lead or they will be left. Pales- 
tine was all right when it led the world, so were 
Greece, Italy, and Spain, but when they got left 
they became merely a gorgeous sunset requiring 
clouds to reflect the light that has gone. 

New England is the fringe of this nation. It 
led America and the world for generations, but its 
prestige has suffered because her leaders would 
not take seriously the rivalry of the West, until 
now it has a real rivalry of the South as well as the 
West. She will always be the Mecca of the 
worshipers of tablets and shrines, as are Greece 
and Rome, but there is little consolation in ad- 
miration for traditions, especially at a time when 
all traditions are losing their halo. 

Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad” was merely 
the prelude to the universal doubter of the 
hatchet story and the Aaron Burr defamers. ‘ 

The only real things are the boys and girls. 
There are no doubters as to their reality. What 
you really do to idealize them has the same glory 
as a sunrise when the fewer the clouds the greater 
the glory, and you are astonished at the pace of 
the unfolding of the day. 

What does New England need most education- 
ally? To loosen up in her curriculum, in her ad- 
ministration, in her plans and purposes. We 
must learn from the children, must be led by them. 
Education must be what the boys and girls of 
America in 1911 need to be men and women in 
the twentieth century, not what boys and girls in 
Germany, France, or England need, not what 
American boys and girls of seventy or seventeen 
years ago needed. 

We must realize that the school can never teach 
all that a child will need to know in order to suc- 
ceed in the life he will lead. The home, the 
street, the playground will teach a great deal, and 
the school must credit him with what he learns 
that is valuable in the home or the street and on 
the playground. If a boy learns how to pitch a 
fade-away ball he has attained a power, acquired an 


*One for insane, one for feeble-minded. 


art, achieved skill that puts the teaching of the 
school to him in the shade. It puts him in line 
for an income thirty times that of his school 
teacher, and a fame 30,000 times greater. 

We do well to recognize that he has learned an 
art, acquired a power, achieved a skill that the art 
and science of teaching cannot understand, to say 
nothing of its inability to teach. 

This is not the place to discuss the credits to be 
given for out-of-school activities, but it is the time 
and the place to give warning against continuing to 
be absurdly claiming that the curriculum of the 
school provides the only education that the boys 
and girls need. 

Western colleges give five credits in English to 
the editor of the college paper and one credit each 
to authorized reporters. At last they have 
learned, in the West, at least, that one can learn 
to write English by writing it and not merely by 
being told how to write English by one who, often, 
cannot himself write it. 

We must loosen up in our promotion restri¢- 
tions. To rob a child of a year’s schooling is a 
serious matter, and that is what is done when you 
give him seven grades instead of eight, or eight 
instead of nine, unless it is much better for him to 
repeat work. It is often well for a child to repeat 
some part of some work, but it is exceedingly 
rare for a child to repeat advantageously a whole 
year’s work in any subject, and much rarer for 
him wisely to repeat all subjects. 

To say, as an eighth-grade teacher recently said 
to me, that half of the eighth grade could repeat 
the whole six subjects for a year advantageously 
is to say as foolish a thing as to say that it would 
be advantageous to the human race to make 
dwarfs of half of the children of the world. 

New England, especially, needs to loosen up. 
She will always be a delightful vacation resort for 
wealthy New Yorkers and Philadelphians; she 
will always be a resort for tourists who seek the 
atmosphere of historic and literary relics,—and 
these are great honors,—but from that basis they 
will always be asking what live men and women 
are here for. 

Middlesex county has more shrines of historic 
and literary glory than any other spot in America, 
but she also has more children than any other 
country without a metropolitan city to dominate it, 
more people and more wealth. Let us rejoice in 
her possibilities more than in her antiquities. 
Let us do something for Middlesex county. Let 
us be worthy successors of the men who have al- 
ready made her famous. 


a 


America’s motto for her schools should be: “The best of everything, not the cheapest— 
the best schoolhouses, the best equipment, best teachers, best books.” — Henry Gannett. 
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THINGS WHICH A SUPERINTENDENT CAN AND 
SHOULD DQ; SOME THAT A PRINCIPAL MAY 
AND MUST DO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “™ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


“I missed your annual letter in May,” said a 
none-too-young principal to her superintendent 
in a New Jersey city rather sadly, but wifhout 
bitterness. 

“Did you?” very gently. “T was sorry 
not to send it. I know how you have been 
overtaxed this year by home duties; and this has 
made some difference in your school work. I am 
sure, however, now that your family is all 
right, you will reach, or even exceed, your old 
standard in the coming year.” 

While the superintendent’s voice and words ex- 
pressed sympathy and courage, the principal’s 
eyes grew misty; but, controlling herself, she 
asked: “May I see my record?” 

“Surely.” And bringing out a big book, which 
had once been blank, but which was now nearly 
filled with data, and which bore her name on the 
outside, he considerately placed a chair at his desk, 
where he laid the book, and took his own work to 
a table near the door so that she could study his 
notes of her school and work for the past year. 

There was nothing but commendation in any 
of the notes up to December. There she read: 
“Has had no conference with her teachers during 
entire month. Seems worried. The new teacher 
in the fourth grade may be the cause—she seems 
inefficient and may have been put in the wrong 
class.” 

In January the record stood: “It is home trou- 
bles, not the fourth-grade teacher, which caused the 
depression. Conference again neglected. School 
shows effects.” - : 

The February notes recorded: “Conference held 
but once during this month, although we promote 
during the second week.’ Laxity probably due to 
anxiety about home affairs. Teachers more or 
less dispirited.” 

And so it went, with now and then faint improve- 
ment visible, only to lapse the next month, like the 
old problem of the cat that fell into the empty well 
and crawled up three feet daily but fell back one. 
And now it was June, almost the end of the first 
week, and Miss ——’s face burned; but her lips 
tightened and pretty soon she said:— 

“Mr. , I'm going to redeem that record 
now, before school closes! I have had outside 
troubles, and they’re not over; but I have no right 
to bring them into my school nor into my work. 
I cannot afford to run down; and you cannot af- 
fordtolet me. I will call a conference for to- 
morrow; and I wish that you’d drop in about 
3.30 and give us a word.” 

Her voice was clear, buoyant, and _ steady, 
though low, and by that sign he knew that she had 
conquered self, and she knew that he knew it! 

That superintendent is not in New Jersey now, 
but he was a whole “normal and training school” 
in himself; and he made each of his principals act 
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in the same capacity, in a more limited degree, of 
course, with such teacher-material as the board 
furnished to each school, His method was 
unique, but effective. 

As he visited the schools from time to time, he 
noted first the “general atmosphere,” then that of 
any special room which he visited, quietly making 
a note of whatever was noteworthy, good or bad. 
His notes were transcribed to the “individual 


. book” of the teacher or principal, to which no 


one except himself and that other individual ever 
had access. The records were invaluable to both, 
—sometimes the superintendent finding himself in 
error, or that the supposed condition was either 
temporary or due to something for which no one 
was to blame, as once “undue excitement and rest- 
lessness” noted was traced to a next-door fire, 
which had been extinguished only just before his 
visit to that grade, and the children were still suf- 
fering from fright! The explanation saved the 
grade teacher from further criticism and the princi- 
pal from embarassment. 

In April or May of each year he wrote a com- 
mendatory letter to each principal and teacher 
who had made due progress since the last letter, 
but nothing was written to those who fell below 
the requirements. It was the omission of her 
usual letter which brought Miss —— to the office ' 
to see her “record,” and that brought the determi- 
nation to retrieve the lost ground. 

Whether the same method or a better one is 
adopted, each superintendent_and principal may, 
must, remember that:— 

While drawing a salary, first duty is to the office 
or school where the salary is earned. 

Complete self-control, even during stress of 
trouble, is not only possible, but necessary. 

Work must not be allowed to deteriorate in any 
event; and if outside duties or interests predomi- 
nate, resignation should be offered. 

By conferences with principals and teachers, not 
held so frequently as to be burdensome, the 
superintendent may keep in close touch with all 
his schools, but these should not take the place of 
his personal visits. 

The same is true of the principal, who should 
have conferences with her teachers and with her 
patrons, separately and together. There is noth- 
ing better,;than co-operation to insure success. 

The principal may inspire all to honor and ambi- 
tion for the school, as the superintendent may for 
the city, or county, or state. 

All of self goes into the best work in any line, 
and “all of self’ is not limited by the clock nor by 
the pay roll, though neither is to be ignored. 


ea a 


Lewis McTrernan: The medical equipment of 
the ideal educational hygienist is one of the least 
of his assets. He must be schooled in preventive 
measures (not merely preventive medicine, 
though this is as important as it is rare) including 
genetic physiology, psycho-prophylaxis, clinical 
child psychology, laboratory research in school 
hygiene, and practical experimental pedagogy. 
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Two hundred and fifty and more of our New 
England superintendents gathered on November 
10 at their annual meeting to learn of the latest 
movement in educational administration from the 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
New York, to hear the impressions of one of their 
number who had been commissioned to study 
schools in Germany, to pay tribute to one of their 
fellow-workers who has withdrawn from his offi- 
cial position in educational circles, and to welcome 
a new co-laborer to the brotherhood. Consider- 
able credit is due President Sheridan for prepar- 
ing a program of unusual interest and carrying on 
the meeting expeditiously. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


At the very start of the morning session the 
superintendents were aroused to active thinking 
and discussion by a talk on school reports and 
school efficiency by William H. Allen, who is di- 
rector of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
New York. He believes that the time has come 
when school reports will be far more expressive 
of the superintendent’s attitude toward the citi- 
zens of the town who are paying the taxes, when 
school reports will show definitely just how effi- 
cient the schools are, and when the report of the 
school department will be as businesslike a docu- 
ment as the report of the water or street depart- 
ments in our municipalities. 

In discussing school efficiency, Mr. Allen talked 
along five lines. To be efficient, the schools must 
have the correct attitude toward the public; and 
to get this proper attitude it is necessary to edu- 
cate the parent quite as often as it is to educate the 
child. The parents must understand the schools 
and the work they are trying to do faithfully ; then 
will the public be at the service of the schools. 

If the superintendent is to make his schools effi- 
cient he must be continually comparing his 
schools with the needs of the town, to see how 
they are measuring up to the demands of the town 
they serve, rather than comparing them with the 
schools of some other town where the needs are 
different. “Enable the town to compare you with 
your opportunity rather than with the superin- 
tendent of the next town.” This can be done by 
gathering and submitting to the citizens accurate 
Statistics once, twice, or oftener each year to 
show which direction the schools are going com- 
pared with themselves. A further aid towards 
efficiency Mr. Allen saw in publicity. Heghad no 
sympathy with the customary “twaddle” against 
newspapers and their inquisitiveness in school af- 
fairs. The schools must be understood by the 
people if they are to get anywhere, and through 
the press are they to be acquainted with the work 
and aims of the superintendent. The next aid to 
efficiency recommended was co-operation with our 
state and national clearing houses of education— 
the state boards of education and the Department 
of Education, headed by Dr. Claxton. Finally, 
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Mr. Allen urged that the school departments be 
perfect symbols of democratic organization. Let 
them be highly organized, democratic depart- 
ments doing the public’s business and informing 
the public as to how its work is being done. 


IMPORTING EDUCATION. 


Superintendent Brooks, in discussing his sub- 
ject, gave the impression that importing education 
was apt to be a perilous enterprise. From his 
experience in Germany last summer he drew the 
conclusion that a good many of those who were 
suggesting the introduction of wonderful Euro- 
pean methods were, in a large measure, “bluffing,” 
and that the rest had failed to note that methods 
which proved so successful abroad would not be 
practical under our American conditions. He 
brought out the salient features of German sys- 
tem as they were noted by him in a short article 
appearing in the Journal of Education of Septem- 
ber 28. 

There were certain things in the German 
schools, however, which seemed far in advance 
of American conditions. The German teachers 
are better paid, not in money so much, but in so- 
cial prestige and by pensions. The teacher’s po- 
sition is much more desirable for these two rea- 
sons, and it is not uncommon to find capable men 
teaching the lower grades for years at atime. In 
the German practice of leaving the teacher com- 
plete freedom in the instruction in the class 
American superintendents and principals could 
take a lesson. Superintendent Brooks attributed 
the success of the German vocational schools to 
the fact that in their work they have the ad- 
vantage of knowing just what group the boy is 
going to work in after he has received his train- 
ing, and not infrequently they know exactly the 
trade he'is to follow. In closing, Mr. Brooks 
took exception to the statement of Mr. Allen con- 
cerning the schools and the public press. Mr. 
Brooks expressed a wish that here, as in Germany, 
the press would not discuss school matters un- 
authoritatively. 


EDUCATION AS A CAREER. 


No man at the meeting was better fitted to dis- 
cuss education as a career than Dr. Martin, a man 
who has made it his career, and who has had ex- 
perience in almost all sides of the profession. It 
was stimulating to hear from the lips of such a 
worker and scholar that education is more hope- 
ful as a career now than ever before. The in- 
crease in number and in size of our cities is calling 
for a high degree of administrative efficiency, and 
this means an increase in respect for workers in 
our city schools. Salaries and pensions are mak- 
ing conditions more alluring. The scope and 
meaning of education has become so extended, 
and education has become so Christianized and 
socialized that there is ample basis for optimism. 
The physical, intellectual, and spiritual life of edu- 
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cation has grown tremendously. Physically we 
have made wonderful sfrides in education with 
medical inspection, teaching of hygiene, athletics, 
playgrounds, and other abundant physical advan- 
tages. Intellectually we have enlarged the life of 
our teaching. Mr. Martin called attention to vast 
advance from the library of the school master of 
fifty years ago to the library of the modern high 
school. But the most welcome enlargement of 
the scope of education has been in its spiritual 
life; not according to the ancient idea of spiritu- 
ality, with its fervid emotion and saintly behavior, 
but according to the new idea of the individual 
human being as a force making for righteousness 
in human relations. In service to the community, 
which begins in the kindergarten and goes on 
through the college, is the spiritual growth evi- 
dent. This socializing and spiritualizing of edu- 
cation is perhaps the most hopeful of all the signs 
of the times. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN EDUCA- 
TION. 

The afternoon session opened with a genuine wel- 
come to Superintendent James H. Van Sickle of 
Springfield. His talk on the freedom and re- 
sponsibility which must be allowed teachers and 
principals gave evidence of his progressive 


’ thought on school administration which has 


brought him into the front rank of city superin- 
tendents. 

According to Mr. Van Sickle, there should be 
freedom and resulting responsibility for every- 
body in the school from the child to the superin- 
tendent. It is going too far to take away all the 
responsibility of the child in disposing of his 
time and work. In some places the pupil is not 
even allowed to determine what he shall study dur- 
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ing study periods. Teachers should be left with 
freedom as to. the time that shall be spent in giv- 
ing instruction on different subjects. Freedom 
in allotting work to different pupils must be al- 
lowed if we can hope for any feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of the teachers. 

Principals, too, should have great freedom in 
grouping and grading their schools. Superin- 
tendent Van Sickle illustrated by charts which 
had been used in Baltimore for studying the gra- 
dation of grammar pupils, and he explained how 
principals might go to work to so change their 
classification that pupils will have more freedom 
in their progress. He urged that principals make 
their schoolrooms great laboratories of study. 
There is the greatest opportunity for work and 
study, and the best way of keeping alive in their 
work and out of ruts. 


NEW OFFICERS. 


At the business meeting resolutions were 
passed favoring combined action in an attempt to 
establish a retirement fund, and recommending a 
uniform standard of certification and reciprocity 
in certificates. 

Miss Bertha A. McConkey of Springfield, in re- 
porting for the committee on educational progress, 
gave a thorough summary of the new things in 
education and their significance. 

Supervisor Arthur Deerin Call of Hartford, 
Conn., was elected president of the association 
for the ninetieth meeting of the. association. 
The other officers elected were: Hon. Payson 
Smith, Augusta, Me., vice-president; Hon. Henry 
C. Morrison, Concord, N. H., secretary-treasurer ; 
executive committee, Farnsworth G. Marshall, 
Augusta; Valentine Almy, Cranston, R. I.; and 
Sherburne C. Hutchinson, Montpelier. 


PURE ENGLISH VS. PRIG ENGLISH. 
BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, 


To write English with purity and propriety! In 
the eyes of those who derive their knowledge of 
good usage mainly from manuals which profess to 
set it forth, such a thing as expressing oneself 
with absolute correctness is hardly within the 
realm of possibility. The country swarms with 
educated prigs who are ready to prove to you that 
all the classic authors of our speech abound in 
errors, sometimes in gross errors. Not one of 
these authors, ancient or modern, has been able 
to produce anything in which some superior per- 
son, versed in the lore of the latest text-books on 
propriety of usage, is not able to point out numer- 
ous lapses from the pure and perfect diction which 
the critic is confident that he displays in his own 
utterance. Provender of this sort dished out in 
schools is naturally imparted to the rest of the 
community by the graduates of those schools as 
soon as they occupy the teacher's or editor’s chair. 
Idioms and constructions employed unhesitatingly 


by every great master of our speech are as un- 
hesitatingly condemned. Have we not been told 
again and again that none must never be used as 
the subject of a plural verb; that whose must never 
be used as a relative to an antecedent without 
life ; that the superlative degree must never be em- 
ployed in the comparison of two; that an objective 
case cannot properly follow a verb in the passive 
voice; that the dreadful neologism of would better 
with the infinitive should be substituted for had 
better? These and similar assaults upon correct 
and idiomatic diction, involving as they do igno- 
rance of the language as well as of the literature. 
are regfllarly perpetrated under the pretense of 
maintaining the purity of the speech. The hap- 
less victim of such instruction cannot take up a 
single classic author in our tongue without find- 
ing him doing the very things which he himself is 
told cannot be done with propriety. With these 
splendid failures before his eyes, what hope can 
the raw and untrained school boy entertain of ever 
being able to write the language correctly?— 
Harper’s for November. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS. MAY, DO TOWARD THE PRE- 
VENTION OF FIRES. 


In view of the fact that the loss by fire to the 
people of the United States during the year 1910 
amounted to about $235,000,000, and that a con- 
siderable percentage of this loss was the result of 
-carelessness, ignorance, lack of intelligent fore- 
thought, and the failure to utilize preventive 
measures, it would seem the part of wisdom to 
awaken the younger generation, and through 
them, as far as possible, the older, to the impor- 
tance of creating such an attitude of mind, adopt- 
ing such precautions, and establishing such habits 
as will serve to prevent this terrible waste. 

In line with this idea the state of lowa, by 
proclamation of Governor Carroll, designated 
Wednesday, November 1, as Fire Prevention Day. 
The governor recommended that on this day time 
‘be set aside in all the public schools of the state 
for a talk by the teachers on the subject of fire 
prevention, calling particular attention to the 
great losses and dangers from fire and what chil- 
dren may do in the way of preventing them. 

In conformity with this proclamation, Superin- 
tendent J. H. Harris of the Dubuque schools 
formulated the appended pledge, which was read 
in every schoolroom in the city, and each separate 
item amplified and illustrated by the teacher. 

The language period for November 1 was given 
over to this work, and the following day the chil- 
dren reproduced, orally or in writing, the general 
contents of the pledge, with such additional com- 
ments and illustrations as might occur to them. 
In all these exercises the preventive aspect of the 
subject was emphasized, and the children were led 
to view the subject, not so much as a mattter of 
what to do after a fire has broken out, as of what 
care and what precautions to take to prevent fire 
from breaking out at all. 

As a result, a very widespread interest in the 
subject, both among the children and the parents, 
has been awakened, and there can be little doubt 
that, if the thought is reiterated at regular inter- 
vals, the number of fires in Dubuque due to care- 
lessness, ignorance, and lack of forethought will 
be materially reduced. 


The important thing is to create an “attitude” 
of mind toward these sources of danger,—fire, dis- 
ease, and so on,—and through this attitude to cul- 
tivate the habits which are necessary to effect the 
desired results. The attitude of mind to create is 
that which puts prevention in the foreground of 
consciou$ness and makes it the standard for effi- 
cient behavior; the habits are the specific and 
concrete ways in which this attitude may be real- 
ized in conduct. 

The fire prevention pledge, herewith given, is 
printed on cardboard, 6x9, in black-faced type, and 
after being read and commented on, as described 
in a previous paragraph, is posted in the school- 
room, where it may be constantly seen and read 
by the children. 


FIRE PREVENTION PLEDGE FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. 


1. I will never use kerosene oil for kindling 
fires. 

2. I will not fill a lamp with oil after dark or 
by artificial light. 

3. I will use only safety matches, and will al- 
ways be careful to throw them, after they are 
used, in places where they can do no harm. 

4. I will not throw matches on dry leaves or 
dry grass, or upon paper, or in any other place 
where a fire may possibly be started. 

5. I will not use cotton batting or other flimsy 
decorations on Christmas trees or for other orna- 
mentation. 

"6. I will do what I can to see that no oily rags 
are left around the house. 

7. I will do what I can to see that old news- 
papers, wrapping paper, old rags, excelsior, and 
other dangerous material are not allowed to col- 
lect in the basement or cellar where they may be 
a source of fire danger. 

8. I will not use gasoline for cleaning where 
it is likely to come in contact with any flame. 

9. I will try to have everything neat and clean 
about the house, and will do whatever I can to 
prevent fires. 


THE CHILD. 
There is nothing in all the world so important as children, nothing so interesting. If 


use in the world, do something for children. 


‘ever you wish to go in for some form of philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of any real 
If ever you yearn to be wise, study children. 


If the great army of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our 
race salvation, it will be because a little child has led.— David Starr Jordan. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—(II1.) 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING, 


In developing exercises with the next group of 
pictures, as much consideration should be given 
the historical significance of each as the pictorial 
value. In using a set relating exclusively to one 
phase of life or action, the method of working out 
the detail may be from result to origin (effect to 
cause) rather than the reverse; therefore the first 
picture to be used will be Boughton’s “Pilgrims 
Going to Church,” a representation of a phase of 
the early life of America. 


analysis: Two dark bands form the back and fore- 
ground, and give balance or symmetry to the con- 
struction of the picture. This arrangement is 
heightened by the stretch of snow-covered ground, 
which is cut off at the back by the forest. The 
art value would be weakened if the high-light 
(snow-covered space) were not broken by shadow 
or contrast produced by a dark background. 

The idea is to be conveyed that the season is 
bleak, the country in a wild, dreary condition, the 


PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH.—Boughton. 


The thought which is suggested by the picture 
may be brought out through questioning as fol- 
lows: What form the back and foreground? 
(Speak of the back first and slightly, giving most 
consideration to the foreground, as it holds the 
heart of the sentiment of the production.) Why 
is it probable that the artist has thus arranged 
these dark bands? How is this arrangement ac- 
centuated? Why would it not have been just as 
artistic to have the middle and background simply 
a snow-covered space? Why should the band of 
the foreground be thrown into relief? Why is it 
the dominant feature of the picture? What may 
be the reason for the extended, scattered placing 
of the figures of the group? Is the value pictori- 
ally greater? (Can a better looking picture be 
produced by a different arrangement? In ques- 
tioning adopt the form of phrasing used in the 
drawing and painting lessons, and explain the ap- 
plication.) What is the value pictorially, or other- 
wise, of the introduction of single trees and the 
clump of bush-growth along the border of the 
foreground? Does the sombre quality of the 
landscape cause the grave expression upon the 
faces of the Pilgrims? How does looking at the 
picture affect you? What should it teach us? 

Thought which is to be developed by the 


forest may conceal dangers, and the band of set- 
tlers is to be shown as forced to remember al? 
this. The Pilgrim group, therefore, is made 
dominant in the foreground with the unbroken 
field about them, but danger near, mayhap, and 
the placing scattered, indicating the need for go- 
ing in numbers and the best arrangement for 
safety. If there were no space between the 
couples, more persons would be injured if arrows 
were shot at them. Progress is slow; caution ex- 
ercised in every movement; no risk taken by 
leaving the mothers at home to care for the 
babies; instead, all of the children must endure 
the rigors of the season and go forth when the 
parents do. Men with firearms lead and close the 
group, and at opposite sides midway are others. 
By this arrangement an enclosure may be made 
around the women and children at the approach of 
danger. No doubt*in an emergency both women 
and children would aid in handling ammunition 
and display as much courage as the men. You 
can understand by the introduction of single trees 
and bush-growth along the border of the fore- 
ground that the wilderness is near, and to be ever 
vigilant is necessary. 

The picture teaches us that our forefathers have 
left gis a most precious legacy in their example of 
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THE DEPARSURE OF THE MAYFLOWER.—RBayes. 


tender solicitude for and ‘protection of their 
women and children, in the magnificent struggle 
to create homes in a wild country, that they might 
live according to their idea of right, and in the in- 
vineible courage with 


the seashore? Is it likely 
that any of the same 
people are represented in 
both? What is the rea- 
son for thinking | so? 
How do you interpret the 
air of dejection which 
their attitude suggests? 
Would it not have been 
wise for all to have re- 
turned to England? 
Why? For what purpose 
have they gone? What 
season of year does the 
condition of land and sea 
indicate? Will the voy- 
age be perilous? [Is the mission likely to be 
successful? What would be the effect upon the 
settlers of failure? Have they taken this into 
consideration? How will those remaining occupy 


which they held to 


their purpose when 
failure seemed _inevita- 
ble, and the. splendid 
heroism of women who, 
unaccustomed to hard- 
ship, shared uncomplain- 
ingly with the men the 
life of deprivation and 
hard work. 

Influence pupils to in- 
dividual interpretation of 
the facial expression of 
the pictured faces, and 
help to understanding of 
how the strain of the 
hard, lonely life left 
marks of grave reserve 
and resignation. At. the 
next lesson present two 
pictures, “The Departure of the Mayflower” 
(Bayes) and “The Return of the Mayflower” 
(Boughton). 

Consider first that of Bayes, analyzing through 
these questions: What connection has this with 
the picture first studied? For what purpose do 


TAE MAYPLOWERJIN PLYMOU CH HARBOR 


THE RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER.—Boughton, 


the time? Will there be any messages received? 
Why? 

After the analysis, which is to bring out his- 
torical facts, there should be a summary written 
by the pupils, and a small picture may be used as 
head decoration. 


While the study of the 
above was in progress 
the companion _ picture 
was under observation, 
the result of which may 
be developed orally and 
later reproduced in writ- 
ing. 

Analysis questions will 
be: Why are these peo- 
ple scattered about? 
Why are there not more 
people? (Probably these 
‘are on the watch, for it 
is nearly time for the 
“Mayflower to return, and 
-Halisall, whenever there is time 
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to go forth, the people walk to the shore; 


then, too, some of those who watched the 
sailing are no longer here.) What do you 
think is the feeling of the people in the 


foreground? (Undoubtedly they are hopeful and 
full of expectation.) What may the return mean 
to them more than to others? (They may be en- 
abled to establish a.home of their own instead of 
sharing in common.) Why are these persons less 
heavily clothed than those of the other picture 
(Bayes)? Then can you calculate how long the 
ship has been gone? Will there be rejoicing or 
quiet, deep gratitude displayed when a “landing is 
made”? Why? How will the cargo be portioned, 
provided the mission succeeded? Does the re- 
ceiving of aid signify lessening of heavy toil and 
self-denial? (Only minds and hearts will be re- 
lieved of a wearisome strain; ‘there will still con- 
tinue the necessity for unceasing labor.) 

As far as possible apply the facts of the regular 
history lessons in developing the descriptions, 
both oral and written. 

The last picture to be considered is “The May- 
flower in Plymouth Harbor” (Halsall). Place 
this above the others of the group, and question 
as follows: Of what is this a representation? Is 
there more land than water? (Then it should be 
called a marine.) How does this picture make 
one feel? (Lonesome, for it pictures a bleak, 
gloomy locality in December in a climate which is 
not cheery at that season.) Do you suppose the 
people in the ship’s boat are affected by the cold 
and gloom? Will their condition be bettered 
after landing? Why? Will the ship be the 
‘“‘home-place”? Why? What is the present name 
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of the place where the landing was made? Was 
it the first landing? Explain all about both land- 
ings. Where was the vessel obtained? (Describe 
it, using and giving meaning of names, hull, cabin, 
stern, bow, keel, deck, masts, rigging, sails, rud- 
der, anchor, chains, cordage, windlass, compass, 
taking observations [from stars]. Refer to re- 
sponsibility of those whose duty it is to navigate 
the ship. Bring out names, captain, mate, second 
mate, seamen, and decide what their duties are 
likely to be. How have the people occupied the 
time while on the voyage? Does one travel by 
means of a sailing vessel now? 

Emphasize the need of possessing moral 
courage, physical endurance, and adaptability, not 
only to enable them to exist under adverse condi- 
tions, but to live in the close shareship of home 
and possessions that the life of the settler de- 
mands. 

When all the pictures have been studied, have a 
general résumé of the historical facts told as one 
connected, complete story developed from cause 
to effect. The construction of the pictures is that 
which is necessary to portray the sentiment, while 
the characteristics of nature are used to heighten 
the impression. The artistic merit appeals less 
strongly than the sentiment, and it is necessary - 
in interpreting the historical phases to guard 
against wholly neglecting the pictorial beauties. 

As a closing touch, connect the thought devel- 
oped by the study of the pictures with the desire 
at the present time to observe Thanksgiving Day, 
and the probable reason for the holding of ser- 
vices of a religious nature. 


CHEMISTRY FOR TEACHERS 


oo 


OF THE FIRST SIX GRADES. 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


The purpose should be to give the normal stu- 
dents a working knowledge of those facts and 
truths of chemical change that will be of most 
value in teaching children. Every-teacher should 
know enough chemistry to enable her to deal in- 
telligently with the parts of the subject which are 
obviously involved in personal and school hygiene, 
elementary geography, nature study, and domestic 
science. 

This knowledge is most quickly and effectively 
acquired in the chemical laboratory under the 
guidance of a specialist who is alive to the present 
conditions of life and the needs of teachers and 
children. He will be able to show how the ever- 
growing knowledge of chemistry may help man 
to a richer life by removing the grounds of some 
superstitious fears, by giving increasing control of 
Nature’s materials and forces, and by revealing 
her wonderful order, unity, and movement. 

The following topics have been found easy of 
suggestive treatment and rich in content and ap- 
plication. They are offered as the means, in the 
hands of a competent teacher, of securing the 
foregoing aims. 


Most of the experiments should be performed 
by the student-teachers individually ; some may to 
advantage be done by groups of students; and a 
few, because of their illustrative character or dan- 
ger, are best done by the teacher in the presence 
of the class. There should be adequate, but not 
too minute, supervision of all the work by the 
teacher. Frequent class reports and discussions 
are needed to sift the facts, show their bearings 
and how to use them. Cumulative reviews of va- 
rious kinds help to fix the essentials in their rela- 
tions. 

The ideal order of topics is one in which each 
topic is a natural preparation, and tends to create 
a desire for the next; and each—after the first— 
requires application and use of the preceding. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE OF. STUDY. 


1. Simple glass working as an introduction to 
and preparation for laboratory work. 

2. Experiments to illustrate some of the evi- 
dences of and conditions for chemical change. 

3. Some Chemical Operations.—Interpretation 
of nature and human industries, and further prep- 
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aration for experimental work. Making solu- 
tions, crystals, and chemical precipitates ; filtering, 
distilling, sublimating, and fusing. 

4. Substances and mixtures compared. Ele- 
ments and compounds. Some laws of chemical 
change: how started, how long continue, inten- 
sity, weight and volume relations. 

5. Chemistry of Air.—Chemical aspects of air 
as a whole; preparation, properties, and uses of 
oxygen, with special attention to respiration, com- 
bustion, tarnishing and rusting, fermentation and 
decay; properties and uses of nitrogen, with em- 
phasis on its use in natural and artificial fertilizers 
and explosives; preparation, properties, and uses 
of carbon dioxide to understand the relation of 
plants to animals, the need of ventilation, and 
some of the changes in minerals. Proof that air 
is a mixture of gases; forces that make for varia- 
bility in its composition, forces that work for con- 
stancy in its composition. 
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6. Flame and Fue!.—Structure, products, and 
order of combustion of a typical flame; how to 
start, control, and extinguish fires; uses of a 
chimney; ventilation; characteristics of a good 
fuel; study of carbon and hydrogen. 

?. Study of Water—Physical and chemical 
properties to understand its many uses; tests for 
the purity of drinking water; location, curbing, 
protection, and ventilation of wells and springs; 
occurrence of water in minerals and organic 
bodies. 

8. Acids and Alkalies—Study: of samples of 

each to learn their distinguishing properties, tests, 
uses, and relations to each other; application to 
gardening and industries. 
- 9. Metals.—Study of typical specimens to find 
common properties and distinguishing properties ; 
consideration of uses and relations to acids; tests 
for poisonous metals in solutions; alloys. 

10. Simple study of starch and gluten, and 
chemistry of bread making. 


| NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION. . 


Enrollment above 4,000. All records broken. 

President Miss Edith A. Lathrop of Clay Cen- 
tre was eminently dignified, graceful, skilful, 
and every way efficient as a presiding officer. We 
have-never known her équal in the chair among 
women nor her superior among men. 

Omaha’s welcome was superb. 

The teachers of Omaha expended much money 
in hospitality, and the Commercial Club expended 
several thousand dollars in entertainment, com- 
forts, and luxuries. 


The program was exceptionally strong. On 


the general program were: Dr. W. A. Evans of 
Chicago, Professor G. W. A. Luckey, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, Carroll G. Pearse, William R. 
George, A. E. Winship, Francis G. Blair, Mrs. 
Frances E. Clark, and Henry §. Curtis. 

The department meetings were of exceptional 
interest with most elaborate programs. 

The Auditorium was adequate, and often had 
above 3,000 present. On the final evening ses- 
sion, after three very strenuous days, there were 
2,500 in attendance. 

The decorations were so patriotically inspiring 
as to surpass anything we remember to have 
seen. Miss Hitt, head of the art work in the 
schools, was the inspiring genius. 

The school exhibit, under the guidance of Miss 
Anna Day of the state department, was the best 
the state has known. 

The resolutions by Swperintendent W. L. 


Stevens of Lincoln were even beyond those of the 
National Education Association in scope, wis- 
dom, and spirit. 

There were banquets almost without limit. 
The State University, the Peru Normal school, 
the Kearney Normal school, Crete College, Wes- 
leyan College, and other institutions banquetted 
at Hotel Rome. 

The University Club and the Commercial Club 
opened their doors to the dignitaries in atten- 
dance. 

Superintendent E. U. Graff of Omaha and his 
assistant, Miss Belle Ryan, were untiring in their 
devotion to the success of the meeting. 

State Superintendent Dalzel, who was ap- 
pointed by Governor Aldrich to succeed J. W. 
Crabtree when he. went tc Wisconsin, was un- 
ceasing in his attention to the interests of the 
visitors. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club outdid itself on the 
night before in a complimentary banquet to Dr. 
William M. Davidson and Hon. J. W. Crabtree. 

Under the leadership of Miss Kate A. McHugh, 
principal of the high school, an exceptionally bril- 
liant reception was tendered “Dr. William M. 
Davidson and other visitors” at Hotel Rome. 
The music alone cost $300, and other features 
were in proportion. The teachers of Omaha are 
the noblest kind of men and women, with social, 
scholastic, and professional ideals. 


The power of words is immense. A well-chosen word has often sufficed to stop a - 


flying army, to change defeat into victory, and to save an empire —Emile de Girardin. 
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One of the large girls’ high schools sends the fol- 
lowing circular to all men teachers in the school at 
the opening of each school year :— 

“On four occasions in the past this school has 
been subjected to needless and preventable dam- 
age by talk about four different men teachers. 
The causes were: Affectionate notes to a girl, ef- 
fort to give knowledge of sex subjects by loan of 
books, putting hand on girl’s arm or shoulder, 
permitting girl to remain alone with teacher after 
school. 

“On various occasions men have been talked 
about by girls on account of some woman teacher, 
the basis being delay in classroom with a woman 
teacher; use of same office alone with a woman 
teacher; frequent walking with same woman 
teacher, etc. 

“Almost all of the circumstances that came to 
the authorities seemed to them harmless, and not 
worth talking about, yet what is the use of giv- 
ing any occasion for this kind of gossip? Here's 
an old list of memoranda for men in girls’ schools. 
it won't hurt any man to read them through occa- 
sionally, for any man is subject to forgetfulness of 
what a lot of trouble a foolish tongue can make :-— 

“*A man teacher should avoid detaining girls 
after school. Never detain one or two girls alone, 
and do not permit girls to hang around you be- 
fore or after school. 

“*Men teachers, even to correct position, should 
not touch student. 

“*More reserve and dignity should mark the 
attitude of men teachers toward girl students 
than is desirable between women teachers and girl 
students, 
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“*Sehool talk, no. matter how free a man’s 
mind is of wrong-doing, can be controlled only by 
avoiding every circumstance that may be twisted 
into questionable conduct or taste. It is not 
enough in an organization like this that one’s own 
mind may be free from wrong ideas, the organiza- 
tion must protect itself against malicious gossip 
by denying to such gossip any, even innocent, 
basis. 

“ ‘However commendable it may seem to ap- 
pear like a father or a big brother to the girls, the 
fact remains that these girls are not our daugh- 
ters or our sisters, and none of their parents have 
asked us to pose as such. Let us leave the daugh- 
ter and sister business to the women teachers, 
of whom we have enough to attend to it. 

“*Nor will our statement that we have daugh- 
ters of our own have much effect if the gossip gets 
after us. What we, if under criticism, should say 
doesn’t amount to much. It’s other persons’ talk 
that does the damage. They’re the ones that can 
put a smile or a friendly chat with a girl student 
in the worst possible Jight. 

“*Friendliness’ to a_ whole class, keeping the 
doors open, squelching of silly sentiment, ease of 
manner without undue familiarity seems about all 
that is necessary to deprive the tongue-waggers of 
a subject.’” 

That school has had no harmful gossip since 
the authorities established the practice of sending 
this letter to every man teacher at the opening of 
gach school year. 

If a man teacher appears to be in danger of for- 
getting the contents of the circular, another one 
is mailed to him, marked “Important.” 

It is not a question of probability of gossip, but 
of the possibility. No harm can come from the 
observance of these suggestions. 


> 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION RECOGNIZED. 


Industrial education has been recognized in one 
state at least as a phase of the state’s work de- 
manding distinct attention. Wisconsin now has 
a law which provides excellent support and super- 
vision. As there are state boards of education in 
other states, so there is in Wisconsin, but there 
is also a State Board of Industrial Education of 
Six appointive members, “three of whom shall be 
employers of labor and three of whom shall be 
skilled employees.” ‘The state superintendent of 
education, the dean of the extension department, 
and the dean of the college of engineering of the 
University of Wisconsin are also members of this 
new board. The administrative work of the 
board will presumably be done by the assistant of 
industrial education. He shall, “with the advice, 
consent, and direction of the state superintendent 
of education, have general supervision over the 
public industrial schools and over all public even- 
ing schools, continuation schools, and. commer- 
cial schools created under this act.” 
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In every town of over 5,000 inhabitants there 
imust be, and in every town of less than 5,000 there 
may be, a local board of industrial education, 
whose duty it shall be “to foster and establish and 
maintain industrial, commercial, continuation, 
and evening schools,” As on the state board, 
both employers and employees are equally repre- 
sented. These local boards are required to es- 
tablish a school of whatever sort may be peti- 
tioned for by at least twenty-five persons qualified 
to attend. There is state’ aid not exceeding 
$10,000 in each case offered to thirty schools 
established under the act. 

The course of study in the various schools will 
undoubtedly vary considerably with local condi- 
tions, but the law requires that in all cases the 
course of study must include English, citizen- 
ship, sanitation, hygiene, and the use of safety 
devices. 

The program laid out by this act of the Wis- 
consin legislature seems to be an admirable pat- 
tern for legislation with a similiar aim which must 
eventually be enacted in all the states. It is but 
one example of many progressive bits of legisla- 
tion to be found on the statute books of the 
Badger state. There could be no better training 
for those who are earnestly endeavoring to move 
the legislative machinery of their respective states 
than a study of the recent social and educational 
legislation in Wisconsin. 

10 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 

In the heart of southern Missouri is one of the 
most vitalizing cities of the Southwest. Spring- 
field has never been conservative, as that term is 
often used in referring to the old days in the 
South. The public schools from early days of the 
new Springfield have been inspired and led by one 
of the most aggressively progressive men of Mas- 
sachusetts, J. Fairbanks of Fitchburg, whose 
schools vie with any in the East or West in pro- 
fessionalization, in method, and in spirit. 

Here was one of the first New England-inspired 
colleges in all the South and Southwest. Drury 
College has always been a genuine Eastern insti- 
tution in ideals, in tone, and in all activities. 
President George has respected all traditions, and 
has at the same time attuned the college to the 
latest standards in work and in spirit. 

One of the newer strokes of fortune for Spring- 
field was the location of the latest state normal 
school here, with Dr. W. T. Carrington as princi- 
pal. He came from a most triumphant term as 
state superintendent. It was in his official term 
that the tremendous impulse was given to the 
normal school movement in the state. Of this 
we have often spoken. In the ten years since that 
time vastly more has been done for these schools 
and by them and through them than in the thirty 
years before. 

It was Dr. Carrington who brought into the 
normal school service of the state Craighead, 
Dearment, and Kirk. It was he who had the 
Springfield Normal school established, and he has 
been the only principal, so that to him is to be 
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given the credit for its noble and notable success: 

We have more than once spoken of the phe- 
nomenal proportion of men students at Warrens- 
burg, at Kirksville, and at Cape Girardéau, but, if 
we mistake not, Dr. Carrington has a larger pro- 
portion of men than any one of the other princi- 
pals. Of this there can be no question: There 
are, absolutely and relatively, more men in the 
state normal schools of Missouri than in the nor- 
mal schools of any other state. The average in 
the five schools is about forty per cent., and each 
school is large in its enrollment, so that this per 
cent. means many hundred young men in the 
normal schools, 

GENUINE DEVOTION. 

In this day when there are wars and rumors 
of wars between the teaching force and the ad- 
ministrative, it is a luxury to know that in one 
city the principals and all the teachers know what 
intense devotion to a superintendent means. Dr. 
William M. Davidson was for several years super- 
intendent of Omaha, and they were the years of 
greatest professional growth, development, and 
uplift, years of decapitation, transferring of teach- 
ers and principals, and yet the entire corps was 
ardently devoted to him when there, and when, 
after’ three months’ absence as superintendent of 
Washington, he returned to the State Associa- 
tion, and a brilliant reception was tendered the 
4,000 members of the association by the principals 
and teachers of the city, the invitations read: 


“Reception to Dr. William M. Davidson and 


other visitors,” and Dr. Davidson was given 
place at the head \of the receiving line. In every 
way citizens in and out of educational circles did 
him honor. It is a great demonstration of the 
possibility of genuine leadership. 


RURAL WORK OF THE Y. W.C. A. 


The national organization of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is entering the 
rural field, a most promising departure. 

The work of the Y. W. C. A. should be for all 
young women, and should be adapted to meet the 
needs of girls of all classes and every locality. 
During its long and eminently successful service 
it. has magnified the claims of the college girl, the 
city girl, the working girl in mill and factory, all 
features of city life, but not until the decade upon 
which we are now entering has even this far- 
sighted organization emphasized the claim of the 
country girls. 

The little that has recently been attempted has 
proved so efficient that this rural work is to be 
nationalized. There are more girls in the coun- 
try than in the cities. There will never be less 
than 40,000,000 people in rural America, and the 
Y. W. C. A. will never fulfill its mission until it 
reaches these. . 

These country girls need what this association 
can bring them more than do the city girls. Most 
of the girls who go from rural homes to unde- 
sirable life in cities could be kept in the country 
if they found there desirable and interesting com- 
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radeship. They see no mission for them in the 
country, and nothing socially or religiously at- 
tractive in their rural life. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
can be of inestimable service by furnishing coun- 
try girls an attractive life with a noble mission. 

Another and highly significant phase of its 
rural work will be the familiarizing of those girls 
who are later to go to the c ity with the Y. W. C. 
A. methods and activities, so that they will natur- 
ally affiliate themselves with these organizations 
and the churches they represent when they come 
to the city. The churches in the cities could 
make no better investment than to support the 
rural work of the association for the sake of feed- 
ing city churches with the young women who 
move to the city who have not hitherto come into 
church life in the city. 

Another great advantage of this work grows 
out of the fact that it will furnish a Christian at- 
mosphere to many communities that now have 
nothing of the kind in any way that has projec- 
tive efficiency. 

GOOD ROADS. 


The Farmers’ National Congress at its recent 
convention voted to demand from Congress 
liberal appropriations for good roads in the states, 
as it is doing in our island possessions in Alaska, 
and along the Panama canal. The resolution 
calls attention to the fact Congress has not ap- 
propriated a dollar for good roads in the states 
since 1837 until March, 1911, when it appropriated 
$10,000 for a road in front of the President Taft 
golf links at Chévy Chase. This congress is a 
meeting of volunteer attendance. Dr. George 
M. Whitaker, the president, said in his remarks: 
“This body is the only agricultural organization, 
so far as I know, the members of which do not 
have their expenses paid by some parent or offi- 
cial body, or else do not have some personal in- 
terest to promote, as in the case of Breeders’ As- 
sociations. This body suggests in several ways 
the National Education Association, of which the 
able, far-sighted editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation said: ‘In this age of the world specializa- 
tion is the rage, and the National Education As- 
sociation will find it difficult to specialize in a 
way to hold the active minds. There must be 
personal sacrifices on the part of several hundred 
men in order to give to the association the de- 
sired efficiency.’ ” 


FOOL QUESTIONS. 


The questions in arithmetic which we see almost 
every week in the year are so ridiculous that it is 
not easy to keep one’s patience. 

What per cent. of a voyage of 5,943 miles is 
3,962 miles? 

That was in a schoolroom in which not a child 
probably had been twenty miles from the place. 
Where is there a voyage of 5,943 miles? What 
significance had the 3,962-mile slice of it? How 
often does any ordinary mortal find a “percent- 
age” represented by 3,962 and 5,943? 
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Philadelphia hai quite an excitement last week _ 
over a statement in the papers that Superintend- 
ent Martin G. Brumbaugh had been offered the 
superintendency of Pittsburg, and was liable to 
accept. It was a good opportunity to see how 
eminently and intensely popular he is. But he 
emphatically denied that he had any thought of 
leaving Philadelphia or was coquetting with 
Pittsburg or any other city. 


The educational chapter in the new St. Paul 
charter provides that the term of the present su- 
perintendent be extended to July 1, 1913, and that 
hereafter the term shall be not less than two nor 
more than four years, and that the election shall 
occur in March or April preceding the expira- 
tion of the superintendent’s term of office. 


We must not be content with less than 2,000 
enrollment at St. Louis. The superintendents, 
the national council, and the normal school de- 
partment should make up this number. The 
kindergartners will be there in large numbers. 


The church as well as the school must face for- 
ward and not backward, must sing a processional 
rather than a recessional. Belief is always ahead, 
and never behind; is always focused on what is to 
be rather than on what has been. 


The election of Mrs, Mary D. Bradford of 
Kenosha as president of the Wisconsin State As- 
sociation was as wise as it was graceful. She de- 
serves the honor and is every way worthy of it. 


Every week’s delay in deciding upon rates for 
the N. E. A. after December 1 will cost the asso- 


ciation and St. Paul from 500 to 1,000 enroll- 
ment. 


Any ventilation system that depends upon 
closed windows for its operation is pronounced 
highly vicious by the health experts. 


There are two kinds of superintendents in 
North Carolina; one is progressive, the other is 
dead.—North Carolina Education. 


Dr. J. M. T. Finney of the surgical staff of 
Johns Hopkins University is called to the presi- 
dency of Princeton University. 


Everybody should find something to be happy 
over in the November 7 election. Every shade of 
politics won somewhere. 


“Chicago spends $275,000 teaching children the 
same things that they were taught the year be- 
fore,” says Dr. W. A. Evans. 


The beer drinking college and university pro- 


fessor is a good target now. “Dry up” is the 
order of the day. 


More and more is there rejoicing over the 
death of the Gaynor charter for New York city. 


No amount of education enlarges the brain. It 
merely quickens its activities. 


The new code is likely to make much activity 
in Philadelphia. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ELECTION AFTERMATH. 


The remoter political consequences of the re- 
cent elections are engaging the attention of stu- 
dents of politics. The fact that the Republicans 
captured the New Jersey legislature is inter- 
preted as damaging to Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son’s chances of winning the presidential nomi- 
nation in the next Democratic convention; while 
Democratic successes in Ohio municipal elections 
are regarded as favorable to the presidential 
prospects of Governor Harmon. The defeat of 
the Tammany machine and the election of a Re- 
publican legislature in New York and the defeat 
of Gorman in Maryland are thought to put both 
of those states in the doubtful column for next 
year ; and the election of a reform mayor in Phila- 
delphia is at least a temporary setback to the 
political forces long in control in that city. 


A DEFENCE OF LYNCHING. 

The refusal of the governor of South Carolina 
to use the state troops to prevent the lynching of 
a negro, and his public declaration that, if neces- 
sary, he would relinquish his office to lead a lynch- 
ing party, is the most deplorable manifestation yet 
made of sympathy with lawlessness. When the 
chief executive of a state, the highest representa- 
tive of government by law, takes such action as 
this, it is not surprising that public opinion should 
be demoralized. Taken in connection with the 
utter failure of the attempt to bring to justice the 
leaders of the mob which recently burned a negro 
to death at Coatesville, Pa., this incident is dis- 
couraging to those who prefer the orderly 
processes of the law to the wild fury of mobs. In 
the Coatesville case, moreover, as in many others, 
there was no excuse of the protection of woman- 
hood. The negro, in a drunken frenzy, had shot 
a policeman. That was all. 


MR. BALFOUR’S RETIREMENT. 

The retirement of Mr. Balfour from the leader- 
ship of the Unionist party was not unexpected, 
but it came earlier than was anticipated. Ill 
health may have been a contributing cause, but 
the controlling reason was the dissatisfaction 
widely felt within the party over the timidity of 
Mr. Balfour’s leadership. Practically, Mr. Bal- 
four is offered up as a sacrifice to the “tariff re- 
formers” or protectionists, and the “die-hards” 
of the House of Lords. For weeks Unionist 
clubs have been forming, having as their motto 
“B. M. G.,” meaning “Balfour Must Go.” Now he 
has gone; and in his place has been chosen a lit- 
tle-known member, Andrew Bonar Law, who 
has served but a short time in parliament, and is 
practically an unknown quantity. This color- 
less choice is the result of Unionist dissensions, 
for neither Walter Long nor Austen Chamber- 
lain, both natural leaders, could be chosen with- 
out antagonizing the other faction. 

CHAOS IN CHINA. 

Chaos continues in China. There has been 

bloody fighting at Nankin and at Amoy, but the 


revolution sweeps on irresistibly, and one im- 
portant city after another has gone over to the 
revolutionaries without a struggle. At Pekin 
no one can predict what a day may bring forth. 
Yuan Shi Kai, commonly known as China’s 
“strong man,” is the most important factor in the 
situation. The tottering imperial government 
wants him to take the premiership, but the office 
is too unstable to be attractive to him. To have 
any security of tenure there must be action by the 
National Assembly, and there is slender chance 
of obtaining that. On the other hand, the rebel 
leaders are ready to make Yuan president of the 
proposed Chinese republic; and, as events are 
now moving, that is a more promising opportunity 
than the office of premier under the Manchu 
dynasty. 
GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 


The dissatisfaction in Germany over the agree- 
ment with France regarding Morocco found 
open and violent expression in the: Reichstag; 
and the German chancellor had an unpleasant 
half-hour as he faced his angry critics—Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Clericals, and Socialists,— 
who, differing widely on other points, agreed in 
their vehement denunciations of the agreement. 
The gist of the criticisms is that the chancellor, 
after forcing the situation almost to the point of 
war with France and England, was frightened 
into the surrender of German rights. The most 
extraordinary feature of the attack upon the 
chancellor was the fact that the crown prince of 
Germany, seated in the royal box, so far forgot 
himself as to applaud wildly the most bitter criti- 
cisms upon the government. For this indis- 
cretion, he was severely taken to task by his im- 


perial father, and was not again seen in the 
chamber. 


ON THE WAY TO DELHI. 

King George and Queen Mary left London on 
November 11 and sailed the same afternoon from 
Portsmouth on their way to the great imperial 
durbar at Delhi on December 12. There will be 
elaborate ceremonies at Calcutta, but the great 
durbar, at which the king will formally assume 
the title of king-emperor, is expected to be the 
most magnificent occasion in the history of the 
empire. Not a few Englishmen, however, must 
regard the affair with misgivings in view of the 
present temper of inany of King George’s Indian 
subjects. There is widespread unrest in India, 
due to the agitation for a larger native share in 
the government, and Indian fanaticism, which al- 
ready perpetrated several assassinations, 
might seek a more exalted mayk. The Moham- 
medan resentment over the Italian attack upon 
Turkey adds a new menace. 


IS DIRECT LEGISLATION LEGAL? 


The supreme court of the United States has 
before it a case upon which hinges the validity 


(Comtinued en page 559.) 
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THE QUERIST. 


This Querist page is intended as an educational forum where our readers and their friends may find answers 


to questions of an educational nature, whether they be questions of fact, of method, or of theory. 


It is also a 


department where all may take part in a discussion on any vital issue in the work of educating children. 


This Querist department will appear once a month at 
present. Questions of general educational interest are 
gladly received and answered when we are able to do so. 
We also invite readers to send in other answers to such 
quéries as seem inadequately answered. Discussion is 
invited on points of interest that may arise. Address 
communications to The Querist, Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


Out of fifty-one grammar school graduates, 
forty-eight enter high school, making our total 
high school registration ninety-seven as coms 
pared with sixty-five, last year’s total, practically 
fifty per cent. increase. Now we want a high 
school Suilding. Haven’t you a set of pictures or 
plans that you can lend us to formulate our ideas? 
If you have not, who has? _ If no such thing ex- 
ists, isn’t it possible to get together an exhibit of 
the best types of buildings throughout the coun- 
try to help those of us who every now and then 
face a building problem? 

W. B. K., superintendent, Stratford, Conn. 


Answer.—You will find exactly what you seem to be 
looking for in a recent publication of the United States 
Bureau of Education, entitled “American School- 
houses.” It contains many pictures of different types 
of buildings and practical plans. It is written by Pro- 
fessor Dresslar, who has made a special study of the 
problem of school buildings for small and middle-sized 
communities. 


I want to get material for the negative side of 
a debate on the following question. The question 
is of abolishing the district school boards and sub- 
stituting a county board which shall treat all rural 
schools as a unit and provide equal management 
for all. If you will be so kind as to refer me to 
any book or paper where I can learn anything on 
the subject, I shall take it as a great favor, etc. 


M. E. D., Oil City, Pa. 


Answer.—It is difficult to suggest any one book or 
paper that covers this question adequately. You will, 
however, find something in the following: Draper, An- 
drew Sloan, “The Supervision of Country Schools”; 
1904, C. W. Bardeen, publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. Hart- 
man, Carl, “A Study in School Supervision with Special 
Reference to Rural School Conditions in Texas”; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Bulletin No. 90, General Series No. 16. 
Payne, W. H., “Chapters on School Supervision”; Cin- 
cinnati, 1875, Wilson, Hinkle & Co. C. F. Adams, Jr., 
“State School Supervision—Argument in Favor of the 
10 District Bill.” 


How can I get a report of the business meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at their last gathering? I want to know if 
‘hey decided to require any preparation in voice 
and reading for the entrance to college. Perhaps 
you can give me some light on this subject. The 
neglect in our public schools is pitiable. Some 
of the colleges are getting aroused, and a change 
is coming soon. , M. A. C., Nashua, N. H. 

Answer.—Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., is secretary of this association, and 
could probably tell you exactly what action was taken 
on the point you mention. No definite steps were 
taken, I think, to make voice and reading requirements 
for entrance to colleges. 


Has it ever been considered practical to pro- 
mote pupils by subjects, that is, promote them 
in a certain subject when they have completed a 
unit of work in that subject regardless of their 
work in other subjects. There seem to me to be 
cases where something of this kind would be 
very useful and practical. 


F. A. D., Lincoln, Neb. 


Answer.—Mr. Foss, principal of the Forest Park 


. grammar school, Springfield, Mass., is trying this very 


interesting experiment of promotion by subjects. He 
has the plan well developed. 


Can you give me the names of three or four of 
the best books on child study? There is a good 
library here, but since the books are not cata- 
logued under subjects very thoroughly, I cannot 
get track of the above. 


S. F. P., Jr., Steubenville, O. 


Answer.—It is a dangerous thing to state the best 
book on a subject about which so much has been writ- 
ten and in which the standards are so varying as they 
have been in child study. 1 would recommend the fol- 
lowing, however, as leading to a good grasping of the 
subject: Drummond, W. B., “An Introduction to Child 
Study,” London, 1907. Holman. and Langdon-Down, 
“Practical Child Study.” Oppenheim, Nathan, “Devel- 
opment of the Child.” There is considerable on child 
study in the writings of G. Stanley Hall. If you intend 
to make a thorough study you can do no better than to 
examine the “Child Study Outlines” by Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass., Normal school, 1897. Also see the 
“Bibliography on Child Study for the Years 1908-1909,” 
a Bureau of Education Bulletin. 

The Querist. 


~ @ -0-@-e 


All educational experience goes to show that vocational education, unsupported by 
liberal background, is brutalizing, and that liberal education without vocational direction is 
likely to be ineffective and fruitless.—Arthur D, Dean, Albany, N. Y. 
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REPORT ON BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 536.) 


developed, and it may be said to be still in its ex- 
perimental stage. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE ON HALF PAY. 

To increase the opportunity for personal and 
professional improvement among teachers, a sys- 
tem of leave of absence on half pay for study and 
travel, or for rest, was established in 1906. A 
member of the supervising staff, or teacher, who 
has completed seven years of service in the Bos- 
ton public schools may be granted leave of ab- 
sence for study and travel for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year in any eight consecutive years, 
or if he has comfleted twenty years of such ser- 
vice, a leave of absence for rest [i. e., as distin- 
guished from “study and travel”] of not exceed- 
ing one year in any twenty-one consecutive years. 
The teacher must filé with the secretary of the 
school committee an agreement in writing, binding 
the teacher to remain in the service of the school 
committee for three years after the expiration of 
such leave of abSence, or in case of resignation 
within said three years to refund to the school 
committee such proportion of the amount paid 
him for the time included in the leave of absence 
as the unexpired portion of said three years may 
bear to the entire three years; but this provision 
does not apply to resignations at the request of 
the school committee, nor if made on account of 
ill health with the consent of the school commit- 


tee. 


AGE Limits. 


One of the changes in the rules which has ex- 
cited the greatest discussion, and which at first 
met with the most adverse criticism, but the wis- 
dom of which is being slowly acknowledged, was 
that made in 1908, providing that the employ- 
ment of members of the supervising staff, or 
teachers, shall terminate on the thirty-first day ot 
August next following their seventieth birthday. 
There were many popular teachers affected by 
this rule, and their friends resented the seeming 
reflection upon their capacity, charging the school 
committee with cruelty in suddenly throwing such 
faithful public servants out of employment, par- 
ticularly in the absence of a proper pension sys- 
tem. But this legislation was based upon excel- 
lent reasons, which are tersely set forth in the 
Annual School Report for 1908. 


“It is not easy to say at what time an indi- 


vidual teacher becomes ineffective and a detri- 
ment to the school in which he or she is employed. 
In many cases the limitations caused by age and 
infirmity come on so gradually that the decrease 
in vigor and enthusiasm, in the grasp of details 
and in teaching power is realized only by compari- 
son of periods considerably separated from each 
other. If it were possible to deal with a large 
system employing nearly 3,000 individuals in the 
same way as with a small group, it would per- 
haps be practicable to determine the point at 
which the superannuation of the individual takes 
place; but if this method be attempted in dealing 
with large numbers of persons, all or nearly all 
of whom would not unreasonably seek to establish 
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their continued fitness for service, it would be im- 
possible to avoid suspicion of favoritism, and end- 
less difficulties would arise in deciding upon the 
merits of individual claims for special considera- 
tion because of valuable services rendered in the 
past. That the children in the. public schools 
should be taught by vigorous and efficient teach- 
ers admits of no question.” 

The maximum age limit at which new teachers 
may enter the service was at the same time fixed 
at forty years, but this does not apply to those 
holding teachers’ certificates issued prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, nor to the positions of principal of a 
school or district, director or supervisor of a 
special subject or department, instructor of mili- 
tary drill, medical inspector of special classes or 
supervising nurse. 

PENSIONS. 

The subject of providing pensions for teachers 
as a means of strengthening the teaching force 
by the retirement of the superannuated, as well as 
an act of justice to faithful teachers, has long 
been under discussion. Its desirability was sug- 
gested in the annual school reports as far back 
as 1879, but nothing came of it. Certain teach- 
ers in 1889 organized the Boston Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association; and in 1900 an act 
was passed providing for a Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund. Neither of these had any resemblance to 
a pension system, and neither made adequate 
provision for retired teachers. 

In 1906 a study of the question was made by 


the school committee, and in 1908 the legislature: 


authorized the committee to appropriate annually 
from the tax levy five cents upon each $1,000 of 
taxible value to provide for the payment of a 
pension of “not exceeding $180 a year” to mem- 
bers of the teaching or supervising staff who 
might be retired under the provisions of the act. 
The amount was so small, in comparison with 
pensions paid, for example, to policemen and 
firemen, that in 1910 a new act was passed author- 
izing the payment of a minimum pension of $312, 
and a maximum of $600, to members of the 
teaching and supervising staff retired under the 
provisions thereof. The act also made provision 
for payment of $180 a year to not less than sixty 
annuitants of the Boston Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, described in the act. 

Under the foregoing provisions the school com- 
mittee has since paid to retired teachers, or into 
the permanent pension fund, the total amount of 
$195,129. 


HAIR SPLITTING. 

“The hair-splitter has his uses,” Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey once declared in an address at a boys’ 
Fourth of July picnic in Denver. “Don’t despise 
the hair-splitter. There is usually something in 
what he says.” Judge Lindsey held up an orange. 
“T once asked a boy,” he continued, “which he 
would rather have—one-half of an orange or 
eighth-sixteenths. ‘One-half,’ he replied. I 
smiled, for I thought I had him. ‘And why? I 
asked. ‘Because,’ said he, ‘with the sixteenths 
you would lose nearly all the juice.’”—New Eng- 
land Character, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS. By Steven Sheldon 
Colvin, Ph. D., University of Illinois. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

This is an exceedingly interesting study of “The 
Learning Process” by one who has philosophical and 
scientific convictions, who is a master in modern psy- 
chology, but has here put these in the background while 
he presents the results of many studies by himself and 
-others of the effect in real life of varied physical, mental, 
and social conditions and influences. Entirely aside 
from his own deductions the body of observations, ex- 
periences, and studies of other experts is well worth the 

rice of the book and the time required for the reading. 

e book is made up by the publishers in such a way as 
to aid the reader in getting the perspective. There is 
great use made of President G. Stanley Hall’s famous 
volumes on “Adolescence.” It is a most stimulating as 
‘well as instructive book for students, teachers, and the 
general reader. 


THE RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES OF NARRA- 
TION. By Carroll Lewis Maxcy, Williams College. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 279 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Whoever, if a lover of good writing, fails to read with 
care a book like this, does not know what he is missing. 
Professor Maxcy has written a book that, entirely aside 
from its instruction, is praiseworthy and captivating 
English. There is real art in being able to write a book 
of which a considerable portion is made up of ideal para- 
graphs of pure English and have the author’s English 
not suffer in comparison. Professor Maxcy has this 
ability. A man who can accomplish this can teach Eng- 
lish well, and it is an open question whether or not one 
can successfullv teach the writing of good composition 
who cannot produce it. This book certainly teaches and 
inspires to good writing. 


THE BROWNINGS: THEIR LIFE AND ART. By 


Lilian Whiting. Photogravure portraits of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning and Robert Browning and thirty- 

two full-page plates in half tone. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. Octavo. Extra gilt top. In box. 

Price, $2.50, nef. 

This is one of the most attractive of all the Brown- 
ing books within the range of the ordinary buyer of 
books. It has the latest information and gossip about 
the personal life, friendships, and literary comradeship 
of the Brownings, with many hitherto unpublished inci- 
dents and letters. Miss Whiting has aimed to present 
the separate life of both Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett up to the time of their marriage; to portray 
something of that idyl of married life that lasted only 
fifteen years; and to picture the wonderful richness of 
Browning’s poetic development, achievements, and_bril- 
liant experiences during the last twenty-eight years of 
his life. Thirty letters written by Robert Browning to 
his friend, Mrs. Arthur Bronson of Venice, were placed 
at Miss Whiting’s disposal by Mrs. Bronson’s daugh- 
ter—letters never before published. The poet’s last vol- 
ume, “Asolando,” was dedicated to Mrs. Bronson. The 
sympathetic companionship existing between Browning 
and his sister, Sarianna, and Mrs. Bronson has made 
these letters an unusual revelation of the poet’s personal 
life, and they form one of the treasures of literature. 
Miss Whitine has been fortunate in having had the re- 
source of many~ conversations with Robert Barrett 
Browning, the only son of the poets. 


GIRLS AND EDUCATION. By Le Baron R. Briggs, 
president of Radcliffe College and dean of the Har- 
vard faculty. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

_No man could write more intelligently or more. de- 

lightfully about the education of girls than does Presi- 

dent Briggs, who here deals with some of the most vital 
and perplexing problems which confront girls and their 
parents in the field of education. In the light of his 
ripe and humorous wisdom, many knotty questions are 
seen to be of easy solution. Specially noteworthy is 
the initial paper upon “The Girl Who Would Cultivate 
Herself,” which will be of wide helpfulness. The book is 


in the best sense one of charm, instruction, and inspira- 
tion. 
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FIRST LESSONS «LN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN- 
ERS IN EVENING SCHOOLS. By Frederick 
Houghton, Sc. M., principal of Public School No. 7, 
Buffalo. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 150 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

There is an earnest demand for just such a book as 
this written by a man who knows what and how to teach, 
and written for ignorant men who want to learn. Like a 
child’s primer, it is simple in form and teaches by ob- 
jects, actions, facts, and repetition. The objects, how- 
ever, are not children’s toys, but saw, hammer, shovel— 
tools that a man uses in earning his living. So, too, 
with the actions and information matter, all relate to the 
interests of men at work. Beginning with the cardinal 
numbers and simple nouns, such as hand, finger, man, 
book, the student advances rapidly and uniformly, until 
in the last lessons he is reading connected paragraphs 
on history and civics. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH CLAS- 
SICS. By William P. Trent, prgfessor of English in 
Columbia University; Charles L. Hanson, Mechanic 
Arts high school, Boston, and William P. Brewster, 
professor of English in Columbia University. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 
298 pp. Price, $1.00. ; 
This is an exceedingly valuable book along a new line 

and with a new treatment of the whole subject of im- 

parting enthusiasm to the study of English classics, ac- 

tually giving a relish to books that have too often been 
studied in a dead-alive way. The chapter on “Approach- 
ing the Classics” is y.orth the price of the book 
put in the hands of every high school student. It is 
stimulating to students, helpful to any teacher, and in- 
dispensable to the teacher with limited equipment for 
teaching English masterpieces. The analyses and ques- 
tions on the books have been given actual practice in the 
authors’ various classes. Hence the book is decidedly 
practical. It discusses briefly the value of literature and 
the particular place of certain books; and also furnishes 

a study of the English classics mentioned by the ‘“Col- 

lege Entrance Examination Board.” It suggests meth- 

ods for becoming familiar with these books, and gives 

analyses so planned as to avoid “dry as dust” study. A 

list of books for supplementary reading is added. These 

suggestions and analyses are helpful not only for these 
particular books but also for the study of all books. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL. And Other Poems. 
By Katharine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.25, net; 
postage, 10 cents. 

In this volume is published the first complete collec- 
tion of the poetical work of an author already widely 
known through her books of travel and of literary criti- 
cism. A lyric expressing the theme of the group intro- 
duces each of the nine divisions into which the poems 
are divided. The first, opening with “America the Beau- 
tiful,” consists of a score of poems with the patriotic 
motif. The second, introduced by “Home,” includes 
ballads of Cape Codwhistory. The succeeding groups 
deal with poetry and the poets, with scenes of travel, 
with praise of nature, etc. Among the nature poems is 
the lyric, “Gypsy Heart,” which recently won the prize 
of the Chicago Madrigal Club. The volume closes with 
translations from Spanish folklore, rendered with all 
the simplicity and ironic flavor of the originals. Her 
new national hymn has been set to music by more than 
fifty composers. We join the other admirers of Miss 
Bates in congratulating her upon the publication of this 
volume, but we congratulate the public more. 


THE COMING CHINA. By John King Goodrich, 
sometime professor in the Imperial Government Col- 
lege, Kyoto. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. With 
thirty-two illustrations from photographs. Cloth. 


‘ It would be most interesting just at this time to know 
what the coming China is to be. This book, however, 
shows that China is coming, and that it has been coming 
remarkably fast in the past half century. It does not at- 
tempt to say what is to come in the next fifty years. 
The author has known the country intimately since 1866, 
and in the light of his ‘knowledge explains its great ad- 
vance, and indicates “a degree of progress and a desire 
to advance with which few Americans or Europeans have 
been disposed to credit the Chinese. This is but one of 
the many cases in which we are now laboring under 
grave misapprehension, perhaps deliberate misjudg- 
ment.” Mr. Goodrich writes of the things that would 
interest all of us.—the Chinese attitude to “foreign 
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devils,” Japan’s influence upon China, the missionary 

“effort,” and the duty of the United States. His style 

makes the book entertaining. 

EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA—PART ONE. The 
Davis-Julien Readers. By John W. Davis, district 
superintendent, New York city. For third-year 
classes. Boston, New York, and Chicago: D. C 
Heath & Co. 290 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Last week we noticed “Sea-Brownie Readers” in the 
same series. The “Finger Play Readers,” which we no- 
ticed some time ago, were the first of this unique, charm- 
ing, and valuable series. “Finger Play Readers” are for 
the first year, Parts One and Two of “Sea-Brownie 
Readers” are for second-year classes, and “Evenings 
with Grandma” is for third-year classes. The “Sea- 
Brownie” volumes present a fresh and attractive series 
of nature stories together with action lessons, games, 
and dramatic presentations. “Evenings with Grandma” 
contains classic tales and fairy stories, many of which 
‘have never before been used in school readers. The il- 
lustrations are highly attractive, and there is an impor- 
tant feature in the “Suggestive Questions.” 


SCHOOLROOM ESSENTIALS. By William Seneca 
Sutton, University of Texas, and Paul Whitfield 
Horn, superintendent, Houston. Dallas, Texas: C. A. 
Bryant Company. Cloth. 363 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Professor Sutton has long. attracted attention 

‘throughout the country for the superiority of his peda- 

gogical ideas and ideals, and Superintendent Horn has 

~made the schools of Houston of national interest. The 

‘two men have long worked together in securing profes- 

-sional results, and it is fortunate for the profession that 

such genuinely wise theory is merged with such emi- 

nently sane supervisory leadership, for the result is a 

‘book of superior value to the student teacher, to the 

_young teacher, and to any teacher who wishes to renew 

inspiration. 

OLD WORLD HERO STORIES. By Eva March 
Tappan, Ph. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. (6x8). 
261 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

It is not many years since the schoo] history was prac- 

‘tically a dry chronicle of discoveries, settlements, and 
wars. A narrative that was in any degree personal and 
anecdotal was regarded as necessarily unscholarly and 
undignified. Discoveries and settlements and wars there 
must be, and accounts of them must be written and made 
familiar. We now know that the only way to bring past 
issues into the life of a child with any vividness is to in- 
‘terest him in the actors themselves. There is no better 
introduction to the study of the Augustan age than the 
story of the life of Augustus; no better way to arouse 
interest in the philosophy of Plato and Socrates than 
the tales of their lives. Miss Tappan in her captivating 
style presents a collection of biographical stories of 
forty-four prominent men of the last three thousand 
years. Each was looked upon by hosts of his contem- 
poraries as a hero. Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke of 
having the same easy feeling among books that a stable 
‘boy has among horses. If a child can only gain that 
“easy feeling’ among the men who have brought mo- 
mentous events to pass, he has received the best possible 
‘preparation for the study of history. 


POEMS OF FRIENDSHIP. Edited by John R. 
Howard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Photogravure frontispiece. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 
$1.00, net; leather, $1.50, net; postage, 10 cents. 
Friendship has been a topic for discussion by philoso- 

~phers, moralists, and essayists of all ages, and instances 

of it have formed the inspiration of great elegies by 
great poets. Here is a book that contains the essence of 
poetry on the nature, the value, the fellowship, the loss, 

‘the grief, the memory, and the hopes of friendship, the 

permanence of all genuine affection, and even the satis- 

fying extension of true friendship into the unseen is 
illustrated in the verse gathered here. Poems on the 


extreme tests of friendship, prosperity, and adversity; 


on the causes of dissension and disruption, rivalry in 
ambition or love, find appropriate places assigned them 
according to the plan of the anthology. Care has been 
taken by the publishers to render the outward appear- 
ance of this volume equal to its contents. 


‘THE SULTAN’S RIVAL. A Story for Boys. By 
Bradley Gilman. Illustrated by John Cassel. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 3823 pp. Price, $1.20. 
This is another of the large number of books put out 
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this fall by Small, Maynard & Co., all of which will make 
most welcome Christmas gifts. This particular story is 
a thrilling tale for boys. An American youth, an Eng, 
lishman, and in fact young men of many nations are 
mixed up in a perilous adventure in Africa, captured by 
the Khedive. They are in hazardous circumstances un- 
til the very last pages, when with a desperate dash from 
their guards thev reach the protecting wing of a Scotch- 
man who is “a power in all Morocco.” 


THE NIGHT RIDERS OF CAVE KNOB. By 
Quincy Scott. Illustrated by the author. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 295 pp. 

This is an invigorating and captivating boys’ book. 
They will read it, which is a first requisite, and they will 
be likely to be the better for the reading, which is not 
less significant. 


EXAMINATION FOR 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain 
the certificate of approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for the position of superintendent of 
schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 240, State House, Boston, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, December 29 and 30, at 9.30 A. M. 


For further information communicate with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
Room 302, Ford Building, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Try Murine Eve Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids Murine sn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonite Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


ee Recent Issues in the 
RIVERSIDE 
29) LITERATURE SERIES 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THANKSGIVING, 
A WHITE HERON, AND SELECTED 
STORIES 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Katharine H. Shute, Head of the De- 
partment of English, Boston Normal School. River- 
side Literature Series, No. 202. Paper, 15 cents; 

linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

LITTLE THIMBLEFINGER STORIES 
By Joel Chandler Harris. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 201. Paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents, 
net. Postpaid. Ulustrated. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 

By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 208. Linen, 50 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Illustrated. 
BEING A BOY ; 

By Charles Dudley Warner. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 200. Linen, 40 cents, net. Postpaid. 
Illustrated. 

POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 210. Linen, 40 cents, net. Postpaid. 
Itiustrated. 

A DICKENS READER 

Edited by Ella M. Powers. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 205. Paper, 30 centsplinen, 40 cents, 
net. Postpaid. Illustrated. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park Street, - Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
hool authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 21-24: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Norfolk. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; secretary, Bb. O. Burgin, Al- 
bany. 


‘November 27, 28, 29: New York State 


Teachers’ Association. Albany; 
president, George P. Bristol, 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 


Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 
sidy, Lexington, Ky.: secretary, 
= F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


December 1 and 2: National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children, second 
annual conference on the problem 
of “Exceptional Children,” New 


York... W. H.. Groszman, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


December 1: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, sixty-seventh an- 


nual meeting, Huntington hall, 
Boston. 


December 1 and 2: National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago. 


December 4-8: Sixth annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Huntingdon 
county, Huntingdon, Pa.; M. B. 
Wright, secretary. 


December 20: Southern California 
Association, Los An- 
es. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
phia; president, F. W. Robbins, 
Lebanon; secretary, T. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: [Illinois State 
Association, Springfield: president, 
H.W. Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louls. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 


president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman, | 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. IL. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
ere Association, St. Louis, 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
feachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; 
tary. T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. President Ben- 
ton of the University of Vermont 
was unanimously re-elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities at the 
annual meeting of this association 
recently held in Minneapolis. This 
organization includes all the state 
university presidents of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Dr. George Harris 
has tendered his resignation, after 
being president of Amherst College 
for the last thirteen years. Advanc- 
ing years was given by the president 
as his reason for resigning. The 
trustees voted to accept his resigna- 
tion, at the same time expressing 
deep regret at his withdrawal. 

BOSTON. The examination of 
those who wish to secure certificates 
of approval of the Massachusetts 
board of education for positions of 
superintendent of schools will be held 
at the state house, room 240, on 
December 29 and 30 at 9.30 a. m. 
The following subjects will be cov- 
ered by the examination: School 
laws of Massachusetts; school ad- 
ministration, management and super- 
vision; history of education; courses 
and methods in rural elementary 
schools, including agricultural educa- 
tion; courses and methods in high 
schools. Credit will be given for (1) 
results of examination, (2) profes- 
sional study, (3) experience in teach- 
ing and supervision. At least two 
years’ experience in teaching and 
supervision is required of all candi- 
dates. 

There are this year 13,707 pupils 
enrolled in the Boston’ evening 
schools. In the high school there 
are 4,878, in the elementary schools 
8,066, and 763 in the industrial 
classes. The increase in the elemen- 
tary and industrial classes is about 
nineteen per cent. 

The Boston branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, of which Moorfield 
Storey is president, will commemo- 
rate the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Wendell Phillips by a meet- 
ing at Park-street church on the 
evening of November 28. Judge 
Wendell Phillips Stafford, associate 
justice of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, will be the 
orator of the occasion. 

The sixty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
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sociation will be held in Huntington 
hall on December 1. President Fin- 
ley of the University of the City of 
New York will speak at 10.15 a. m. 
on “The Spoken Word.” Dr. Zueb- 
lin, President Thomas of Middlebury 
College, and Deputy Commissioner 


Prosser will give the other ad- 
dresses. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER. The 
East Bridgewater High school build- 
ing was destroyed by fire recently. 
Despite the heroic efforts of Superin- 
tendent E. H. Grout and several of 
the teachers, all the school records 
from 1865 to date were consumed. 
The damage is estimated at about 
$35,000, and the insurance covers 
only a small part. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been incendiary in 
origin. 

STONEHAM. The first regular 
meeting of the newly-formed Teach- 
ers’ Club will be held on December 8, 
and the following names are pro- 
posed for election: C. J. Emerson, 
president; Mrs. Laura L. Stevens, 
vice-president; and Miss Alice Pey- 
ton, secretary. The club has among 
its objects instruction, recreation, 
and entertainment, and to promote 
the general welfare of the schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Rhode 
Island Kindergarten League held its 
November session at the State Nor- 
mal school November 14. Professor 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard pre- 
sented the subject of “The Kindere 
garten and the Primary Grades.” 
He urged definite forms of co-opera- 
tion between the kindergarten and 
the lower grades. In the discussion 
following his paper, active part was 
taken by Principal Alger and many 
superintendents of the state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRISTOL. Officers of the Bristo¥ 
Teachers’ Association have been 
chosen as follows: President, Cark 
Nutter of the high school; vice- 
president, Miss Lela O’Connell of the 
South Side school; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Grace Pinney of the 
Federal Hill school. The executive 
committee consists of Miss Elizabeth 
Hyland of the Forestville school and 
Charles H. Monroe of the high 
school. 

BOLTON. The school at the 
Centre re-opened Monday, Novem- 
ber 13, after two weeks of enforced 
vacation on account of the lack of a 
teacher. Miss Ethel Green of Hart- 
ford is the teacher secured. She has 
taught for three years. Her last 
school was in Avon where she lived 
until this fall. She has been substi- 
tuting in the Hartford schools. 

TORRINGTON. Miss Luella A. 
Pratt has received the appointment 
as school nurse, and has entered 
upon her duties. She is a graduate 
of the hospital in Orange, N. J. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. School No. 29, 
Miss Emily Bradshaw, principal, has 
done many remarkable things, one of 
the most noteworthy of which was a 
public exhibition by 300 of the grade 
children in the high school audito- 
rium, from which more than $300 was 
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<leared. The pupils won universal curing a playground and a high 

and high praise for their conduct and school for girls. 

the high character of all of their PITTSBURGH. Mayor Magee 

work. has issued a proclamation asking 
NEW YORK CITY. Associate that gifts of the people to education 

City Superintendent Andrew W. Ed- in the coming year centre as far ~ 
son is president of the Congrega- possible around the University o 
tional Club of New York city and Pittsburgh. ° 
vicinity, and on November 11 he was ; 

asters’ Club of New York city an meen tii 
vicinity. This latter club has'a mem- of 
bership of 175, with a long waiting Trad 
list, and meets at Hotel St. Denis on Tene 
the second Saturday. evening of cach benefit. of all interested in trade in- 
sponte. struction. It will be especially in- 

teresting to those who are engaged 
NEW JERSEY. in or 
TY. The forty- schools: Another bulletin has been 

aging is the work of Superintendent taught in : school: oat 
Henry Snyder. Among the interest- —~™Mary of the e y 
ing features of the report are the the graduates of this school, 
work of the ungraded class in school 
No, 9, which has been established CENTRAL SFATES. 
since 1906; the establishment of omnes 
medical inspection, ILLINOIS. 

i onger school year; rec- 
for special for _ Illinois increased the state distri- 
backward children, foreigners, men- butive fund $1,000,000 this year. 
tal defectives, blind, deaf, anaemic, CHARLESTON. _ Dr. Lotus Dz 
or tuberculous children, and delin- Coffman, superintendent of the train- 
quents: and the liberal and progres- ing department of the Eastern IIli- 
sive ideas of the superintendent on nois State Normal school in this 
the wider use of school property for city, has been appointed to a lecture- 
social centres. “The use of the ship in education at the University of 
courts as playgrounds and of the li- Illinois. He will retain his position 
brary for general purposes has been at the normal school during the pres- 
suggested. The auditorium, the ent year. 
shower baths, the swimming pool, DECATUR. Superintendent H. B. 
and the roof gardens suggest addi- Wilson has the proper attitude 
tional possibilities of public benefit.” towards the citizens of the town, as 

in the high school building. It was 
WEST VIRGIN a meeting of the advisory committee 
MORGANTOWN. Thomas Ed- of the high school, the school com- 
ward Hodges was installed as presi- mittee, and other friends of the high 
dent of the University of West Vir- <chool, An informal supper was 
ginia on November 3. Great en- cerved, and was followed by a discus- 
thusiasm was expressed over the sion of the new commercial, indus- 
good fortune of the university in se- trig], and household arts work to be 
curing Dr. Hodges. President Jud- tapen up in the high school. Super- 
son of Chicago and President jintendent. Wilson aims to have the 
Thompson of Ohio State University school serve the people in the larg- 
were speakers at the ceremonies. est way possible, and aims to have 
_—— the people help him in planning its 

work. 
The dedicatory exercises of the 
RICHMOND. The third annual oy high school building were held 
report of the industrial work of the i, the auditorium of the school on 
colored schools of Henrico county yovember 17. The general topic, 


contains an account of the many «The Function of the Modern High 
kinds of work taken up in the schools School,” was discussed from differ- 
to interest and instruct the colored (1 standpoints by five different men, 


people of the county. Among me including the United States commis- 
features of the work are the Teach- io ner of education. 


ers’ Association, a quilt contest, corn 
clubs and gardens, citizens’ leagues, NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. Miss Kate A. Me- 


kitchen opening, ihe 

work is in charge 0 iss Virgini et ae 
king under Arthur Hugh, as _ principal o g 

of school, with 2,000 students, has had 


but one case of discipline this term, 
young enthusiastically 
PENNSYLVANIA. foal tear. 
PHILADELPHIA. The new ceva 


code has reduced the MISSOURL 
cati members. 
1d i baugh is re- thing like 2, ea 
both unani- on November 9, 10 and 11 to 

16 h Philadelphia) in its State Teachers sssociation. , 
the work done by John A. Withers, as of 
i cigtion, that of the ing officer, and delivere : 
Stet has given dress on some pressing factors. 
ane “to beautify the building,” and problems of American ee ‘ 
is to fia its interest towards se- Several of the speakers on the pro- 
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gram were recognized authorities on 
educational subjects, for ¢xample, 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Dr. Frank Me- 
Murry, and Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
Speakers such as these men, the hos- 
pitality of Hannibal, the earnest and 
conscientious officers, and the active 
discussion in the department ses- 
sions all helped to make this fiftieth 
annual meeting a very valuable* one. 
The departments discussing college 
work for women and the use of li- 
braries did some of the best work at 
the meeting. 
The 1912 meeting will be held in 
Springfield November 7, 8, and 9, 
he officers elected for 1912 are: 
President, Uel W. Lampkin of Clin- 
ton; first vice-president, J. R. Co- 
burn of Chillicothe; second vice- 
president, W. D. Grove of Webster 
Grove; third vice-president, AL 
Bell of St. Joseph; treasurer, F. D, 
ba of Kansas City; secretary, E. 
M. Carter of Cape Girardeau. 
Among the resolutions passed by 
the association were those favoring 
an extension of the legal school age; 
indorsing the school. mill tax, .one- 
third to be appropriated to the pub- 
lic schools, one-third to the support 
of the State University, and one- 
third to the support of the state 
normal schools and Lincoln Insti- 
tute; and a resolution favoring the 
international peace and arbitration 
movement. The resolution concern- 
ing the school tax was not passed 
without a very thorough discussion. 
The Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Missouri held a convention 
in this city on November 9 and 10. 
There were addresses by State 
Superintendent of Instruction W. T. 
Evans and Dr. B. F. Allen, president 
of Lincoln Institute. Dr. Allen was 
elected president of the association 
for the coming year. 


MICHIGAN. 


BAY CITY. The outcome of a 
resolution passed by the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association at its 
meeting here last year concerning 
“the moral education of the youth 
of the land” is a preliminary report 
of the commission appointed by the 
association to study the subject. 
The general tenor of this report is 
that, while ethics or morals is not 
a subject for specific school instruc- 
tion, there shoyld be instruction in 
the moral obligation of all to serve 
society in the highest degree, and 
outlines for instruction which would 
instill such a feeling of morality are 
given by way of suggestion. 


LANSING. The state supreme 
court recently handed down a deci- 
sion which upholds the absolute au- 
thority of the board of regents of the 
University of Michigan to disburse 
the funds of that institution, regard- 
less of the auditor-general or orders 
of other state officials. 


KENTUCKY. 


FRANKFORT. The state de- 
partment of education has issued two 
important pamphlets, One is a pub- 
lic health bulletin to the teachers of. 
Kentucky for the general dissemina- 
tion of sanitary knowledge, and con- 
tains a primer on tuberculosis for 
school work and a teachers’ manual 
of communicable diseases. The 
other is a report of the state inspec- 
tor and examiner on the conditions 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


adopted the whole system ! 


We 


do more. 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
saving had been 50%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price”’ 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can't 
Its up to you to look into this plan. ' 


“< Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mies c. HOLDEN, secy. ° 


existing in the offices of various 
county superintendents of schools, 
and is intended to aid the county 
superintendents to a more efficient 
discharge of their duties, and to 
awaken among the people greater 
interest in the local management of 
their schools. 

RICHMOND. The State Normal 
school has put out an exceptionally 
attractive year-book illustrating the 
fine opportunities of the school in its 
location and courses of instruction. 


OHIO. 


COLLINGWOOD. Near the site 
of the schoolhouse in which the fatal 
fire occurred in 1908 there has been 
erected a new building which is as 
near fire-proof and panic-proof as 
modern designers can _ conceive. 
Every one of the twelve large class- 
rooms has direct connection with 
the ground, but none of these exits 
are by way of the main hall. Only 
two classes come in contact with 
each other in the exits. The heat- 
ing and ventilating plants are novel, 
and would seem to insure excellent 
conditions. The building is two 
stories high, and measures 115x180 
feet. It cost $85,000. 

WOOSTER. -The University of 
Wooster has a larger and better out- 
look than ever. The campaign for 
$600,000 additional endowment was 
completely successful. This means 
enlarged facilities, more teachers, 
better salaries, and better work. 
Kenarden lodge, the new dormitory 
for men, is almost filled. The $100,- 
000 gymnasium is rising, and there is 
a positive note of progress through- 
out the institution. The summer 
term enrolled 1,025, and the fall term 
enrolls 714.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


INDIANA. 

HAMMOND. The Educator- 
Journal printed in its last issue an 
extract from a daily paper and a let- 
ter, which partially explain the items 
which have appeared in papers all 
over the country to the effect that 
Shakespeare had been dropped from 
the curriculum of the Hammond 
High school. It appears that the 
story had little foundation, and the 


responsibility for that little no one 
will acknowledge. It is but another 
example of the proneness of Ameri- 
can dailies to print any school news 
turned in, if it has the necessary ele- 
ment of sensation in it. 


IOWA. 


MASON CITY. Seventy-five 
school teachers of northern Iowa, 
including representatives of Cedar 
Falls and Mason City schools, re- 
cently went to Minneapolis for the 
purpose of investigating the public 
school work of that city. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. All civic forces are 
uniting in an effort to establish open- 
air schools for anaemic children and 
for tuberculous children. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The School- 
masters’ Club meeting for November 
was unusually strenuous. E. Dudley 
Parsons of the West High school 
said:— 

“In this world of hustle nobody 
stops to meditate. The father works 
all day, hooks the telephone to his 
table so he can eat and work at the 
same time. There is constant change, 
even in business. What is wrong 
yesterday is made right to-day. 

“The magazine reading habit has 
rightfully been declared worse than 
the drink habit. It intoxicates the 
mind, and makes unfit its victims to 
master a book. Of 138 good fami- 
lies in West High district, two take 
solid magazines, and the rest have 
the rainbow-hued variety. Of the 
407,000 volumes taken from the pub- 
lic library last year, seventy per cent. 
was fiction, and the greatest amount 
of fiction was read in the well-to-do 
sections of the city. 

“The travel craze breaks up homes 
and leaves children to be directed by 
hired servants, while the parents are 
flitting from California to Brazil. 
There are no home ties and no sym- 
pathies. There is plenty of visiting, 
but the members of the famil 
scarcely are acquainted with na | 
other. 

“Of fifty-two families, all claiming 
to be church members, I found 
thirty-four never attend; ten go half 


the time, and there were eight regu- 
lar attendants. I take that to be 
typical of the city. I believe in a re- 
turn to the old custom of the head of 
the family taking his flock to church 
each Sunday.” 

President Van Hise of Wisconsin 
delivered a very able address on 
“Central Boards of Control for Our 
State Institutions” before the recent 
meeting of the National Association 
of State Universities in this city. 
President Bryan of Indiana Univer- 
sity was elected president of the as- 
sociation for 1911-1912, and Commis- 
sioner Claxton is vice-president ex- 
officio. President Benton of Ver- 
mont was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The state nor- 
mal schools had an exhibit of prac- 
tical arts work at the North Dakota 
industrial exposition which was far 
ahead of any exhibit of similar 
school work ever seen in this section 
of the country. The careful work- 
manship on all sorts of wood and 
on many different pieces of furniture 
was remarkable. The pattern work 
done in connection with this wood- 
working was very good. 


Fully forty-seven per cent. of the 
+ of the state have ten pupils or 
ess. 


WISCONSIN. 


Teachers who enter the profession 
after September 1, 1911, and teachers 
who shall have begun teaching prior 
to that time and who shall previous 
to September 1, 1912, elect to come 
under the provisions of the retire- 
ment fund law shall contribute to the 
retirement fund one per cent. of their 
annual salary for each of the first ten 
years of service as teacher and two 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
of 10,000 Missouri teachers. Just 
collected and printed. Listed by 
counties, with rural and town sepa- 
rated. Entire directory for $10.00 
sent postpaid. Will also sell by 
the thousand at two dollars. Ad- 


dress, 
WALTER E. JADWIN, 
Houston, Mo. 
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per cent. per annum for each suc- 
ceeding year of service, payments to 
cease at the end of twenty-five years 
of service. The amount contributed 
shall be withheld from their salaries 
by the school boards and passed on 
through*the regular channels to the 
state treasurer. Ten cents per capita 
for each person of school age in the 
state shall annually be set aside by 
the state treasurer from the seven- 
tenths mill state school tax, and the 
amount set aside shall be added to 
the retirement fund. The fund shall 
be managed by a board consisting of 
the state treasurer and state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, as 
members ex-officiis, and three mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be a woman, 
elected for terms of three years, by 
the members of the teachers’ insur- 
ance and retirement fund at their an- 
nual meetings. The state treasurer 
shall be ex-officio treasurer of the 
board. The board may employ a 
secretary at a salary of not to, exceed 
$1,000 per year. The members of the 
board are paid only their necessary 
traveling expenses. After twenty- 
five years of service as teacher, of 
which eighteen years must have been 
in the public schools of Wisconsin, 
a teacher who has contributed to the 
retirement fund, as provided by law, 
may retire from service and be en- 
titled to receive annually $12.50 for 
each year of service, not to exceed 
$450 in any one year. The amount 
may be ratably reduced by the retire- 
ment fund board whenever the con- 
dition of the fund shall require such 
reduction. The payment of annuities 
shall be made quarterly. No  pay- 
ments shall be made prior to Sep- 
tember, 1912. As above stated, 
teachers who begin teaching in pub- 
lic schools after September 1, 1911, 
are required by the law to be mem- 
bers of the retirement fund. A 
teacher who has contributed to the 
fund and who ceases to teach in the 
public schools before being entitled 
to an annuity shall be entitled to a 
return of one-half of the amount 
paid into the fund. The Milwaukee 
school system does not come under 
the provisions of this law; there is a 
special retirement fund law for that 
city which was enacted a number of 
years ago. ° 

KENOSHA. Superintendent Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford of this city re- 
ceived 462 votes as president of the 
State. Association, as against 186 for 
her opponent. This fairly represents 
her strength throughout the state. 
She is a woman of commanding per- 
sonality and professional power. 

WATERTOWN. T. J. Berto suc- 
ceeds W. P. Roseman as. superin- 
tendent here. 


KANSAS. 


MANHATTAN. It is quite evi- 
dent that Henry Jackson Waters, 
president, desires it understood that 
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speaking in the great conventions of 
the country; their services are in 
constant demand as judges; and 
their assistance is asked and gladly 
given for the public schools so far 
as agriculture and domestic science 
are concerned. One member of the 
faculty, Dean Webster, for instance, 
spoke recently to three national agri- 
cultural associations in Columbus, 
Ohio; and another, W. M. Jardine, 
was one of three members of a 
board chosen to judge the products 
of the ‘entire continent at the display 
in Madison Square gardens in New 
York, at the American Land and Ir- 
rigation Congress. Three members 
of the faculty spoke in the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress in 
Kansas City the week of November 
14; and President Waters issued a 
letter urging every member of the 
board of instruction who can be 
spared from his duties to attend the 
annual convention of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association in To- 
peka November 9-10. 


TOPEKA. State Superintendent 
E. T. Fairchild has issued a 115-page 
pamphlet on “School Buildings, 
School Grounds, and Their Improve- 
ment,” which he has dedicated “to 
the boys and girls whose lives and 
characters are vitally affected not by 
books alone, but also by the kind and 
nature of their surroundings.” It is 
a collection of pictures, plans, and 
articles on all the phases of school- 
house location, surroundings, and 
buildings. It should prove especially 
valuable for those who have to do 
with the building and care of rural 
schools in Kansas and elsewhere. 

PITTSBURG. George Edmund 
Myers was inaugurated as principal 
of the State Manual Training Nor- 
mal on November 17. Addresses 
were delivered at the ceremonies by 
Governor Stubbs and Dr. Hall of 
Clark University. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY. The state de- 
partment of education announces 
that the school fund of Alabama is 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schcol of Ora’ ory, Literature, an@ 
Fedagogy in America 
the studen 


It aims to develop in 
ta knowledge of his own powers in 


expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. 

Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 

formation on application to 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘larger this year than ever before. 
The increase over last year is 
$38,217.28, and the total this year is 
$1,873,697.72. The rate per capita is 
$2.62 for the state, one cent higher 
than any previous year. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. The University of 
Georgia has issued an _ instructive 
pamphlet which covers the meetings 
of the Georgia Congressional Dis- 
tricts and State High School Asso- 
ciation. The bulletin is evidence that 
these associations have found a use- 
ful place in the educational develop- 
ment of the state. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Among the students from South 
Carolina at the University of Chicago 
this summer may be mentioned Ben- 
jamin J. Browley of Sumter; Louis 
C. Galsway of Due West; Benjamin 
J. Wells of Clemson College; Robert 

_. Wiggins, Jr., of Spartanburg; 
Hiden T. Cox, professor of physics 
and astronomy at Furman Univer- 
sity, Greenville; Charles V. Stansell 
of Greenville, who is professor of 
English in Ottawa University, Kan- 
= and William H. Scott of Green- 
ville. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


VENICE. Superintendent Cree T. 
Work, at a meeting of the Good 
Government League, recently gave a 
clear outline of the work and plans 
of the Venice Union Polytechnic 
High school, which is now open. 


COLORADO. 


FORT COLLINS. The proper 
attitude exists between the schools 
and the homes here. The work of 
the school and home workers was 
seriously interfered with, however, 
by the prevalence of contagious dis- 
eases during the second half-year. 
Superintendent M. F.' Miller calls at- 
tention in his report to the fact that 
the attendance in one month was only 
sixty-five per cent. of the total en- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
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the agricultural college of this state is 
‘an important part of its educational 
system. It is quite evident, also, that 
President Waters intends to have the 
faculty, and, indeed, the entire board 
of instruction, understand this fact. 
Changes of one sort and another, 
but all pointing in the direction of 
more frequent participation in edu- 
cational discussions, have been nu- 
merous in the last two years since 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


President Waters came to Manhat- 
tan, and especially in the last year. 
Members of the faculty are found 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Yeon Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


ed NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypgex, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, h 


ical and technical training of teachers ef 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col. 405 Cooper Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal,, 238 Dcvglas Bldg. : 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bidg. 
THE PARKER Madison, Wisconsin Tenth MEMEELY & CO. 
The 01d Reliable CHURCH, 
623 So, Wabash Av. Establish ee RE 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | L 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Tw -sixth year. Best Schools and Co everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to read our new Othe 


our new booklet my = bay a Bus .” Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
The 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 
on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON Telephone Connectien 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 


Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Reputation founded 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publishes. Fone. 
The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques 
ov toc ees Boyd Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. $1.75 
Industrial Drawing and Geometry......... .... Spooner se “ “ “ re cl 
An American in Germany........ Patton Heath&Co., Boston  .75 
Eighteen Capitals of China.........---++......+. Geil Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 5.00 
Government in the United States................ Garner American BookCo., N. 100 
The American Republic.......... -........ hoses Forman The Century Co., = 1.10 
A Brief Course in the Teaching Process........ Strayer The Macmilian Co., * 1.25 
A Cyclopedia of Education... ............. .... — “ “ 5.00 
Introduction to General Science................. Rowell “ “ “ “ 5 
Principles of Rural Economics.......-..... ..... Carver se ss “ “ 1.30 
King of the Thundering Herd................... Hawkes B.W. Jacobs, Philadelphia —— 
Polty Page Ranch Forrester “ 1.00 
Building Your Girl........... eee A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 50 
The Smile of the Sphinx 135 
Whe Goodrich “ “ “ “ 1.50 
My Lady 6600 00, Parrish “ “ “ 1.35 
The Discontented Clam and Other Stories 
l- wood Sherman, French & Co., Boston —— 
The Brownings, Their Life and Art.............. Whiting Little, Brown & Co.,  “ 2.50 
The Diary of Gideon Welles..........-------+.++ Houghton Mifflin Co., ‘ 10.00 
The Problem of Freedom..... Palmer “ “ 1.25 
Pay-DAay..... Henderson “ “ 1.50 


rollment in the schools. In other 
years the attendance records of the 
schools here have been unusually 
good. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. At a meeting of the 
executive committee, composed of 
W. P. Smith, chairman, Wallace, 
Idaho: Miss Ida M. Pattee, Spokane, 
Wash., and Professor Philip Soulen, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 
it was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Inland Empire Teachers 
Association in this city April 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, 1912. On the local entertain- 
ment committee are: Bruce M. Wat- 
son, chairman, superintendent of 
Spokane City schools; Edwin T. 
Coman, president of chamber of 
commerce; J. A. Burke, principal of 
the grammar school; Arthur W. 
Davis, president of the board of edu- 
cation; Charles M. Fassett, commis- 
sioner of public utilities; Mrs., Mabel 
Gunlach; R. T. Hatgreaves, principal 
of North Central high school; Henry 
M. Hart, principal of Lewis and 
Clark high school; R. J. Maclean, 
secretary of chamber of commerce; 
F. M. March, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; 
Newton, chairman of the music com- 
‘mittee for I. E T. A.;| Robert E. 
Strahorn, vice-president of the O. 


W. R. & N.; Miss Sarah Weisman; 
F. V. Yeager, county superintendent 
of schools. This committee insures 
the co-operation of the business men 
of Spokane with the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and _ will be productive of 
more valuable relations between the 
two kinds of social workers. The 
president of the I. E. T. A. is Dr. C. 

Duniway, president of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula; the secre- 
tary is Dr. E. O. Sisson, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. The 
executive committee will soon an- 
nounce the program for the meeting, 
and will at once begin active work tu 
insure large membership and a record 
attendance. tT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Among the bul- 
letins recently issued by the United 
States bureau of education are the 
following: “Teachers’ Certificates Is- 
sued Under General State Laws and 
Regulations,” by Harlan Updegraff, 


, specialist, in school administration; 


“The Training of Teachers of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Mathe- 
matics,” being the American report 
of the international commission of 
the teaching of mathematics; “Under- 
graduate Work in Mathematics in 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Univer- 
sities,” being another part of the 
above; “Bibliography of Child ag 
for the Year 1908-1909,” by Louis N. 


Wilson, librarian of Clark University; 
“Bibliography of Education for 1989- 
1910”; and “Agencies for the Im- 
provement of Teachers in Service,” 
by William Carl Reudiger, professor 
of educational psychology in Teach- 


ers College, George Washington 
University. 
FOREIGN. 
HOLLAND. 
THE HAGUE. The second 


Moral Education Congress will be 
held at The Hague late in August, 
1912. It will in all probability be 
even more influential than the first 
congress held in London in 1908. 


ENGLAND. 


LONDON. The reception of Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, by the London 
Teachers’ Association at the Holborn 
restaurant, London, on October 27 
was correctly described by the gen- 
eral secretary of the London Teach- 
ers’ Association, as “a very remark- 
able international episode.” It was 
the first time in the history of edu- 
cational organizations in Great Brit- 
ain that a representative of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States had been welcomed by 
a British teachers’ organization. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary 
of the American School Peace 
League, bore from the convention of 
the National Education Association 
the greetings to the London Teach- 
ers’ Association of a very cordial 
character embodied in a formal reso- 
lation. Miss A. K. Williams, presi- 
dent of the London Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, received the company in the 
Throne room at the Holborn restau- 
rant, London, and welcomed the 
guest of the evening, whose visit, she 
thought, was appropriately timed 
when the first woman president occu- 
pied the chair of the London Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


a 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


“Were you seasick crossing the 
ocean, Pat?” 

“Oi was turrible sick comin’ over, 
but nivver a qualm did Oi hov goin’ 
back.” 

“Really? 
that?” 

“Sure and Oi nivver wint back, 
yure honor.’—Harper’s Weekly. 


How do you account for 


MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY. 


“I don’t see any sense in referring 
to the wisdom of Solomon,” said the 
man smartly. “He had a thousand 
wives.” 

“Yes,” answered the woman tartly, 
“he learned his wisdom from them.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


RED SOX QUARTETTE AT B. F. 
KEITH’S. 


Next week at B. F: Keith’s theatre 
Sam Chip and Mary Marble will ap- 
pear in their dainty Delft dialog 
with droll ditties, entitled “In Old 
Edam.” This is one of the prettiest 
and most delightful one-act musical 
comedies ever staged. The scenery 
and costumes are all done in a deli- 
cate shade of Delft blue, and as the 
little Dutch boy and girl who live in 
the little house in the midst of the 
tulip fields, Miss Marble and Mr. 
Chip keep the audience in good 
humor with their quaint sayings and 
doings. John C. Rice and Sally 
Cohen will return to Boston in their 
amusing comedy, “A Bachelor’s 
Wife.” One of the novelties of the 
week will be the Red Sox quartette, 
composed of four of Boston’s most 
popular ball tossers. “Buck O'Brion, 
the pitcher, Marty McHale, Hughey 
Bradley, and Bill Lyons will offer a 
number of popular selections. 
Stuart Barnes. the story teller and 
entertainer; Max Witt’s Melody 
Lane girls im songs and dances; 
Bradna and Derrick, the * eques- 
triennes from the New York. Hippo- 
drome; H. T. MacConnell, “presi- 
dent of the 13 Club,” and MecCor- 
mack and Wallace, in a ventriloquial 
novelty, will be other big features. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 549,) 


of the  initiative-referendum. The 
case comes up from Oregon, where 
a telephone company, finding itself 
assessed a tax of two a! cent. of 
its gross income by a law enacted 
by direct popular vote, refused to 
pay the tax, and appealed from the 
state courts to the United States 
supreme court, on the ground that 
direct law-making by the people at 
the polls is not a Republican form of 
government within the meaning of 
the federal constitution. The su- 
preme court of Ohio has given a de- 
cision favorable to this contention, 
but the supreme courts of other 
states where the question has risen 
have held differently. As nine ‘states 
have already adopted the initiative- 
referendum, and eight others are 
about to vote upon it, the case is 
one of far-reaching importance. 


JUSTICE FOR KIDNAPPERS. 
Under a new law in New York, 
increasing the penalty for kidnap- 
ping, a New. York court has im- 
posed a sentence upon a convicted 
kidnapper which is calculated to 
check that particular industry of the 
Black Hand. The case was that of 
an Italian who, in association with 
others, stole a three-year-old boy, 
kept him in confinement for nearly 
two months, extorted money from 
his parents under threats of putting 
him to death, and, when the ransom 
had been paid, returned him in an 
emaciated condition. The judge im- 
posed a minimum sentence of 
twenty-five years’ imprisonment, 
and a maximum sentence of fifty 
years. A few more sentences like 
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TEACHERS’® AGENCIES. 


~ 


fer critic teachers are many With as and the teachers who are well fitted 
PLACES for them are a difficult matter to find. In august, 1911, we had letter 
from the State Normal School at Indiana, Pennsylvania, where we have placed four 
teachers this year, asking us to recom- English in the grammar grades. We ree- 
mend a critic teacher for history and FOR ommended as one of our best candidates 
a Syracuse University graduate of several years’ successful experience in teaching his- 
tory and English in high schools. 


ment. We anticipate her becoming CRITIC TEACHERS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C,W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT Mer, 


introduces to 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colleges 


and FOREIGN (‘superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gow 
ernesses, iur every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om. 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2! sion Square, New Yout, fst. 1288 


shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! School: ano ger in Per n- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sume approved eys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per minth for furt) ex 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEN(S,R. L. MYERS @ CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
ai! Rhodes Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fousded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 

Pres, Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Tow 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


a, 
as Wyomir g, 
Write and see what we can 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4, 20077 


itt 
Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A ev 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


rior agency for superioys 
Services free to schoo! officials 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥, 


_ The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Aseists Teachers in obtaining 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Bescon 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass. 
ALVIN F. PEA sz, 


that will put a stop to this infamous 
business. 


Long Distance Telephone. M anager. 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


This text-book provides work in and composition 
forseventh and eighth grades. [he lessons are presented in 
groups of five each; two are devoted to grammar and tliree to 
composition work —oral and written. 

Those who are seeking fur a book for the grades named will 
do well to look into the merits of this book before making a 
selection. 

Complete Book.................. 8.65 
Seventh Grade Book........... sm 


Bighth Grade Book........... 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K, C. DAVIS 
of Rutgers College. 
active preparation) 


The author has had many years of practical experience 
investigating farming probiems in various parts of tne coun- 
try. In addition to this, knowing through his class work the 
needs of the students, he has been able to produce one of the 
most practicable and teachable text-boots on this subject. 
Dick ©. Crosby, of badge reg has been good enough to 
review the manuscripts, making some valuable suggestions, 
which have been incorporated. 


Tilustrated with over 200 cuts in the text. 


School Libraty i is Without 
LIPPINCOTT’ MOGRAPHICAL CTIONARY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


/ A special feature of the school is a normal! depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


* Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 


said, that influenced the passage of the most 


of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- | 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius | 


remarkable bill that ever passed any State | 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase | 
of idiocy and imbecility. . (Pennsylvania H. | 


The Best 


Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 

~Recitations and Exercises 

For 

Thanksgiving. 
Christmas 
February Holidays 
Patriotic Occasions 


ClosingDay, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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